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THE WAR. | 
HEN Russia declared war two months ago, it was | 
generally supposed that the army would cross the | 
Danube as soon as the late spring set in. It is not known | 
whether the weather or the flooded state of the river has | 
been the cause of the delay which has since taken place, or 
whether unexpected difficulties have impeded the move- 
ment of troops and stores to the front. It is possible that 
the Russian gencrals may have from the first foreseen and | 
intended the plan of campaign which will shortly be dis- | 
closed. An invasion of Turkey necessarily involves a 
choice of difficulties; for, as soon as the floods of the 
Danube and its tributary streams subside, the hot weather 
has a tendency to cause disease, and it produces the 
necessary consequence of increasing the fatigue of the 
troops. The strict supervision which is not improperly 
exercised over the transmission of military intelligence 
unavoidably raiscs suspicions as to the accuracy of the 
statements which are published by permission of 
the authorities. According to the accounts of some 
newspaper Correspondents there are at present scarcely 
any invalids in the hospitals, and the Cossacks espe- 
cially are described as impenetrable to the effects 
of heat or unwholesome vapours. When the Danube 
is crossed, severer hardships must be encountered, and 
there will undoubtedly be heavy losses from sickness during 
the march to the Balkans. The sufferings of the troops 
will probably be as far as possible alleviated by the pre- 
cautions which have in modern times been suggested by 
experience and science. The great numerical force of the 
army is primarily provided for the purpose of supplying 
the losses which will inevitably occur. The date of the 
original declaration of war may perhaps have been chosen 
with reference to the Asiatic rather than the European 
campaign. Since the beginning of May operations in Asia 
have proceeded without interruption, and it would seem 
that the Russian advance has not yet been seriously checked. 
The conflicting accounts of skirmishes between the hostile 
armies have been neither trustworthy nor intelligible ; 
but it now seems certain that the Turks have been de- 
feated in an engagement, which may have assumed the 
proportions of a battle, ata place called Delibaba. The 
main Russian army is probably at the present time en- 
gaged in the siege of Kars ; and another force repeats from | 
time to time the attacks on Batoum which have not hitherto | 
proved successful. It may be supposed that Erzeroum 
will not be seriously threatened until Kars has fallen. The 
Turkish commander will probably fight a pitched battle 
before he abandons the hope of defending Erzeroum ; but 
it would seem that he is greatly outnumbered. Little has 
lately been heard of the insurrection in the Caucasus ; but 
it is not necessary to believe a statement tiat some of the 
Circassians who were disembarked on the coast have already 
asked for Russian protection. , 

Notwithstanding the daily repetition by the friends of 
Montenegro of reports of fabulous victories, the Turkish 
army has undoubtedly obtained considerable advantages, 
including that of reopening the communication with 
Nicksiks; yet there can scarcely be a doubt that one 
of the many military and political errors of the Turkish 
Ministry has consisted in wasting a considerable portion 


of their forces in the struggle with Montenegro. Those 
who profess to be in thecontidenge of Prince Nicuonas still 
assert that he was sincere in his desire to make peace ; and , 
that he would have adhered to the terms of the bargain if, 


his demands, which were certainly not extravagant, had 
been conceded by the Porte. Reasonable doubts may have 
been entertained whether he would not in any case have 
obeyed Russian instructions ; but nothing could have been 
lost by trying the experiment of treating his overtures a> 
sincere. Even after the rupture occurred, it was quite 
unnecessary to enter into a difficult and costly struggle 
with an enemy who would not voluntarily have moved far 
from his own mountains. The regiments which have 
obtained a doubtful success on tke side of Montenegro 
might perhaps have changed the fortune of the campaign 
in Armenia; or they might have diminished the disproportion 
of numbers between the hostile armies on the Danube. No 
territorial gain or loss of the moment is of any serious 
consequence ; for the ultimate distribution of territory both 
in Europe and Asia will be determined not by actual 
military occupation, but by the terms of peace, which again 
will correspond to the great results and not to the episodes 
of the war. ‘The successful belligerent will demand the 
conditions which his superiority enables him to enforce. 
In the highly improbable contingency of Turkish victory, 
the Montencgrins would be compelled to relinquish any 
conquests which they might have temporarily achieved. 
The Porte has given Servia no excuse for joining the 
invader, though the war party in the Principality is 
naturally loth to miss an opportunity of sharing in the 
anticipated spoil. If it were allowable to disapprove ot 
the conduct of any non-Mahometan population in the 
East, some feeling of indignation against Servia might 
perhaps arise in impartial minds. A year ago the Princi- 
pality commenced an unprovoked war against Turkey ; and 
shortly afterwards the Government, finding itself unequally 
matched, asked and obtained the mediation of England 
and the Great Powers for a peace which would have been 
granted on the must favourable terms. As the number of 
volunteer Russian auxiliaries increased, the negotiations 
were interrupted on a frivolous pretext; and, when the 
Turkish armies were again advancing victoriously on the 
capital, the Emperor of Russia peremptorily demanded au 
armistice, and peace was afterwards, through the interven- 
tion of the Great Powers, concluded on the terms of the 
state of things before the war. Prince Mitan is now, 
without a shadow of pretext for a renewed rupture, im- 
ploring the permission ef the Emperor of Russia to violate 
his recent engugements by joining in the invasion of 
Turkey. If his request is refused, the backwardness of 
Russia will have been caused by respect for Austrian feel- 
ing, and not by any sense of justice. The philanthropists, 
the peacemongers, the sectarian sympathizers, and the 
sentimentalists of England would cordially approve of the 
Christian patriotism of Servian troops if they were allowed 
to cut the throats and to plunder the gcods of neighbouis 
who have offended them only by a difference of race and 
religion. If the obstacles to a passage of the lower 
Danube are found more formidable than had been ex- 
pected, it is possible that the Russians may, at the risk of 
offending Austria, after all effect the passage into Servia 
where the southern bank is not in the possession of the 
enemy. Some recent movements have been thought to 
indicate a design of advancing by the valley of the Timok. 

The ultimate probabilities of the war have never varied. 
The supposed hesitation of the Russian Government, if it 
ever existed, has wholly disappeared. A new levy of 
200,000 men is ordered to supply the possible losses of the 
war; one loan has been negotiated in Berlin; and anothe: 
is to be raised in Russia itself. The great expenditure 
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which has been incurred may perhaps cause embarrass- 
ment hereafter; but there is thus far no interruption of 
ample provision for the wants of the army. Prompt pay- 
ment is made for supplies furnished by Roumania, and 
there is no report of any act of violence or irregularity 
which could be attributed to hardship or want. No 
attention need be paid to official statements that 
the new levy of men is an annual arrangement 
unconnected with the war. While the invader has 
only material and military impediments. to over- 
come, the condition of affairs at Constantinople presents 
all the symptoms of a falling State. It is believed 
that the Sciran is afraid to dismiss a Minister who com- 
mands no confidence in the country or in the army, because 
he is afraid of a Palace revolution. His brother and pre- 
decessor seems to have recovered from a derangement 
which may have been mainly produced by intemperance ; 
and it is not surprising that, after the rapid changes of last 
year, the existence of a pretender should cause constant 
alarm. The ablest of Turkish statesmen is still in exile, 
because courtiers and rivals have suececded in making the 
suspicious of his energy and resolution. The 
rumour that the English Government has, through Mr. 
Layarp, urged on the Porte the expediency of making peace 
is probably unfounded. The choice of peace or war rests 
wholly with the aggressor, who will not be disposed 
to forfeit the advantage of his superior power. The 
Torks would gain nothing by surrendering Armenia 
before its conquest is completed, or by admitting a Russian 
army of occupation into their Luropean provinces. Less 
important sacrifices would consist in the immediate 
acknowledgment of Roumanian independence, in the 
cession of some neighbouring districts to Montenegro, and 
perhaps in the aggrandizemeut of Servia. Probably a 
peace concluded at the preseut moment, even on the most 
advantageous terms, would be unpopular in Russia. The 
pacific intentions which have habitually been attributed to 
the Emperor ALEXANDER have not been exhibited in his 
acts. The dismal prospect of suffering and slaughter must 
be contemplated with patience or with approval, according 
to the political and moral differences of temperament and 
opinion. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 


N deference to wishes annually expressed, the statement 
of the Inpian Unper-Secrerary has been made this 
year not, as usual, at the very end of the Session, but at a 
time when the House has leisure and opportunity for 
effective criticism. The House does not appear to have very 
greatly relished the treat thus afforded it, and for which it 
was accustomed to express so keen an appetite. There was 
scarcely a sufficiency of members present to make a House, 
and an attempt at a count-out was actually made. The 
obvious truth is that the House of Commons, faithfully 
reflecting in this as in other matters the opinion of ordi- 
Englishmen, does not really wish to hear anything 
about India. Confidence is felt that India is being 
as well governed as Englishmen know how to govern 
it, and that suffices for most people. They do not 
want to puzzle themselves about anything with which in 
the end they feel they cannot interfere, and few things are 
more puzzling than Indian finance. Still it is right that a 
statement on the subject should be made annually to Par- 
liament, as a knowledge that this statement must be made 
acts undoubtedly as a check on Indian administration ; and 
there are always a few members who will bestow on it a 
criticism which the Indian Government cannot afford to 
neglect. Lord Gzeorce Hamitron this year made his state- 
ment with a success which has increased a reputation 
steadily rising since he took office. The chief novelty he had 
to offer was a scheme for removing some of the confusion 
which has hitherto clouded Indian finance. Extraordinary 
works are the bottomless pit into which figures have been 
hitherto freely crowded ; and henceforth they are to be 
treated in a new and simple way. When this is done, the 
main outlines of Indian finance will not be very hard to 
understand. Attention has to be fixed on the three heads 
of railway expenditure, extraordinary works, and famines; 
and when this is done enough may be understood, not in- 
deed to criticize the Indian Government, for that demands 
the study of years and a personal knowledge of the country, 
but to comprehend what it is doing. 
The ordinary revenue of India may be taken at about 
fifty millions sterling. This, however, is the gross revenue, 


and the expenses of collection have to be deducted. Mr. 
Fawcerr stated on Thursday that, after all deductions were 
made, the Government had not above forty millions 
to spend. Of this amount the army requires eighteen 
millions, and the interest on the debt sixteen millions, and 
thus six millions are left for the civil administration. The 
army increases in cost gradually, and, as everything in 
India gets daily dearer, some increase seems unavoidable ; 
but it is said by adverse critics that a part of the increase 
is due to expenses unfairly forced on India by the English 
military authorities; and there are perhaps some grounds 
for the charge, as Lord Georce HamiLron expressed 
willingness to allow a Commission to be appointed to 
examine the question. Some increase in the civil 
expenditure will also probably be found unavoidable 
before long, as the salaries of civilians are getting 
too low, in face of the increased cost of living, to 
attract competent men. But still the gradual in- 
crease of revenue from the augmented productiveness of 
existing taxes much more than counterbalances the un- 
avoidable increase of expenditure. If the ordinary expen- 
diture were taken by itself, without any extraordinary cir- 
cumstances arising to increase it, and if no fresh taxation 
were imposed, there can be no doubt that the Indian 
Budget would always show a surplus of from one to two 
millions sterling. But then extraordinary circumstances 
may arise to increase the expenditure. In the first place, 
without going to war, the Indian Government may incline to 
an ambitious military policy ; aud there seemed lately some 
reason to suppose that a mistake of this kind was likely to 
be made before long. Last week, however, Lord Satispury 
put an end to surmises on the subject by an explicit declara- 
tion that he was fully determined to nip in the bud all 
projects for scheming beyond our own frontiers. Then, 
again, the Indian Government has to receive in silver and 
pay in gold, and the possibility of a loss through the 
fluctuating value of silver must always be taken into the 
calculations of the Indian authorities. Last year the loss 
on this head was very severe, and although the price of 
silver has now risen, the risk of the market being beaten 
down by an influx of German coin makes financiers anxious 
as to the future price of the metal. As asafeguard against 
loss through a sudden fall in silver, the Government now 
proposes to adopt a plan which was suggested by the late 
Mr. Bacenor. It has asked Parliament to permit it to issue 
Treasury bills to the amount of two and a half millions, 
these bills only to be used in case of necessity, and for 
the one purpose of meeting fluctuations in silver. When 
a serious fall in silver took place the Government, by 
cashing its bills, would pay in gold produced by borrow- 
ing, instead of paying in gold produced by selling silver ; 
and then, when the market offered a better price for silver, 
the bills would be redeemed. It is an experiment well 
worth trying; but it is obvious that its only use is to 
check the disastrous effect of sudden perturbation in the 
value of the metal, and that it assumes a recovery in price 
after a crisis has passed. 


We now come to extraordinary works, and it appears to 
us that much simplicity might be introduced, if not into 
the accounts, yet at least into the general conception of 
these works, it they were divided into the two heads of 
commercial and governmental. Some of these works are 
executed or sanctioned by the Indian Government as a 
commercial speculation; others are executed by it as a 
government and for the purposes of administration. Under 
the first head fall railways which actually pay the cost of 
construction, yielding a revenue equal to the interest on 
the money with which they were made, or which may fairly 
be expected to yield this result before long. Even if the 
Government makes a mistake, and builds a railway 
which is expected to pay but fails to do so, this rail- 
way is a commercial enterprise; for, if a Govern- 
ment goes into commerce at all, it cannot expect to 
be uniformly successful. What characterizes a railway as 
@ commercial enterprise is that it was originally under- 
taken by the Government in the honest belief that it would 
pay. As a commercial speculator in railways the Govern- 
ment has been tolerably successful. It has recently, for 
example, made a railway in Rajpootana which already 
gives a return of five per cent. on the capital embarked in 
it; and so great has been the increase of traffic on the 
guaranteed lines that the Government has now only to pay 
a little beyond 400,000/. a year on its guarantees, and there 
can be no doubt that before long the cost of the guarantees 
will be at an end. The governmental works fall 
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under two heads. There are works which, if they 
do not pay directly, may be expected to pay indirectly ; 
and there are works which cannot possibly pay, and only 
serve purposes of administration. Under this latter head 
come such items of expenditure as that on new barracks, 
which have been recently constructed at a cost of fourteen 
millions, and lines of railway which have a purely strategic 
value. Expenditure of this kind is like the expenditure 
incurred by the outbreak of war, and can only be met by 
an increase of the permanent debt ; and any plan for paying 
off the new debt thus created is like any other plan for 
paying off debt. Governmental works that are not commer- 
cial, because they cannot be expected to give a direct return 
equal to their cost, but yet may give an indirect return, are 
such works as railways in poor districts, and perhaps canals. 
So far as canals prevent famine, they contribute to the 
revenue indirectly, for they enable the State to avoid a 
loss ; and a railway through a district too poor to support 
it may feed the main lines, and may, by developing local 
resources, increase the produce of the taxes. ‘’o under- 
take many such works is ruinous; to undertake a few 
may be wise. It is all a question of discretion; and the 
present policy of the Indian Government is to throw as 
much as possible the burden of exercising this discretion 
on the districts ‘which are to benefit indirectly by the 
works. 

The present difficulties of Indian finance arise almost 


entirely from all extraordinary works having been classed 


together. Commercial.and governmental works have been 
treated as if they were of the same nature ; and the borrow- 
ing, which was wise for one purpose, has been used as a 
sort of cloak for borrowing for another purpose, which was 


anything but wise financially. Lord Satissury has now 


decided that the accounts of extraordinary expenditure 
shall be so drawn up as to show at once what works pay 
and what do not. This will be a great gain; but, if the 
Indian Government would go a step further, the gain would 
be still greater. Works already undertaken must be left 
as they are; but, if fature works were distinguished accord- 
ing to their nature from the outset, a much clearer. con- 
ception of what the Indian Government is doing might 
be obtained than is possible at present. A commer. 
cial enterprise may perhaps be roughly described as 
one the average returns from which, during the first 
ten years after completion, are calculated not to fall below 
four per cent. on the outlay. If all future works were dis- 
tinguished in returns furnished to Parliament according as 
they could bear this test or not, it would be easy to decide 
whether the Government was or was not engaged ina com- 
mercial enterprise. What is wanted is to know, and to have 
recorded in official documents, what was the return on the 
cost of construction anticipated in the report of the officials 
on whose intelligence and knowledge the Government has 
acted. Engineers and other local authorities would not be 
likely to take too sanguine a view when any miscalculation 
they might make would be constantly brought to the notice 
of every one, and the Indian Government would hesitate 
very much before it undertook any work which 
was obviously on the face of it not a commercial enterprise. 
This, however, would only be an additional check beyond 
those that already exist; for the Indian Government is 
learning every year toset itself against extraordinary works 
not likely to pay, and not necessary for military purposes. 
Unfortunately, if it can control the expenditure on ex- 
traordinary works, it cannot control that caused by 
famines. The efforts of Lord Norrssroox and Sir 
Ricnarp Tempe have, indeed, led to a system being 
adopted by which the expenditure, when a famine 
occurs, is made as small and is administered as frugally as 
possible. But famines will occur in India, and in the last 
few years they have not only eaten up the surpluses of the 
Budget, but have made a large increase of debt necessary. 
Famines, indeed, recur so periodically in India that it may 
be doubted whether a provision against them ought not 
to be considered a regular part of the ordinary expendi- 
ture. It is natural that the Indian authorities should 
hesitate to treat famines in this way, as calamities against 
which a species of insurance must be made every year; 
but, if they recur with anything like their recent 
frequency, some such provision will have to be made as a 
part of the normal expenditure of the country. 


FRANCE. 


+ hae close of the first week since the reopening of the 

French Chambers leaves the future still uncertain. 
Marshal MacMauon is evidently anxious to hurry matters 
as much as possible. The Ministry met the Chambers 
with a Message in which the Prestpent formally asked the 
Senate to vote the dissolution, and the country to return 
deputies who will second his efforts to preserve the insti- 
tutions which are daily threatened by the Radicals. The 
Cabinet must be acquitted of any attempt to prolong the 
discussion, either in the Chamber of Deputies or the 
Senate. In the former innumerable interruptions made 
the debate very much longer than it need otherwise have 
been ; but to control these indecencies is beyond the power 
of any French Ministry. The Right and the Left struggle 
for pre-eminence in this kind of Parliamentary warfare, 
though the side which is graced by the support of such a 
GouiatTH as M. Pavt pe Cassacnac has the victory in its 
hands. The debate would scarcely have called for notice 
had it not been for the extraordinary oversight of which 
M. ve Fovurtou was guilty. If there is one thing more 
than another which is likely to damage the Marsnat’s 
chances, it is the belief that, if he resigns, M. Turers is 
ready to take his place. But as the MarsHat has never 
said in so many words that he will resign in the event of 
the election going against him, it is a little difficult to 
bring M. Tuers’s name before the constituencies. The 
Marswat is President till 1880, and the new Administra- 
tion may be disposed to treat the proposal of a candidate 
to fill a vacancy which will not legally occur for three 
years as an attack upon the Executive. The Opposition 
are justly anxious not to diminish their majority by the 
faintest appearance of illegality, and very little consequently 
has been said about the point on which the speculations 
of politicians for the most part turn. M. pg Fourtou enabled 
the Left to break their prudent silence with perfect safety and 
overwhelming effect. He applied to the late Assembly the 
particular epithet which is most associated with M. Turers. 
If there had been a pre-arranged design to present 
M. Turers to the electors, the purpose could not have been 
better answered. Some quick observer caught up the 
phrase, and by a gesture gave it the right application. The 
whole Left rose to cheer M. Tuters, and M. Turers bowed 
his acceptance of the spontaneous tribute. 


M. ve Fovrrov’s blunder was no doubt brought home to 
him by the candid remarks of his colleagues ; but, except 
from a Ministerial point of view, it is one for which France 
may feel grateful. It is very important that the coming 
election should not be regarded as a simple struggle 
between Conservatism represented by the Marsnat and 
the Revolution as represented by the Parliamentary Left. 
To describe it in this way is to state a false issue to the 
country. There is no genuine Conservatism in undoing 
the work of the last six years and in leading French- 
men once more to look to a coup d’état of greater or 
less magnitude as the natural way out of every difficulty. 
It is natural enough that the Legitimists, whose only object 
is to bring back the Count of Cuamzorp, and the Imperial- 
ists, whose only object is to bring back Prince Louis 
Napo.eoy, should wish to destroy the stability of the Re- 
public, even if they have to destroy the stability of the 
country at the same time. Why the Orleanists should 
lend themselves to schemes of this character will remain a 
puzzle until such time as the Duke of Broaute thinks fit to 
publish his memoirs. He has somehow persuaded himself, 
and it must be supposed has persuaded his party, that the 
Conservative cause will be served by giving free scope to 
the intrigues of rival forms of monarchy. The appearance 
of M. Tuiers in the field will do more than anything else 
to prevent the Conservatives in the constituencies from 
falling into M. pe Brocuie’s mistake. The Republic has 
in France the advantage of six years’ possession, and of 
having challenged and defeated insurrection. If M. Tarers 
becomes President, it will be in virtue of his steadfast con- 
viction that all that is genuinely Conservative in France 
can be best secured under a Republican.Government. If 
Marshal MacManon remains President, it will be in virtue 
of his determination to treat France as a Republic until 1880, 
and as anything thata successful pretender can make herafter 
1880. To outside observers it seems as though no French 
constituency could really hesitate between these alterna- 
tives. If Conservatism means the pursuit of ideal insti- 
tutions without regard to their fitness to the present cir- 
cumstances of France, or to the possibility of setting them 
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up within any reasonable time, then no doubt the present 
Cabinet is Conservative. If, on the other hand, Conser- 
vatism means the acceptance of existing institutions, and 
the development of them in accordance with the wishes of 
the electors, expressed through the Chambers, M. DE 
Brocue is more Radical than M. Gasuperra. If the con- 
stituencies come to understand that their choice lies 
between these two theories, and that their representatives 
are Marshal MacMaunon and M. Tuers, the probability that 
they will give a really Conservative vote will be immeasur- 
ably increased. 

The vote of the Chamber of Deputies was never a 
matter ofany uncertainty ; but conjectures about the vote of 
the Senate have been numerous throughout the week. As 
the result of the division will be known to our readers by 
the time they read these remarks, it would be doing 


them no service to hazard a prediction as to what it will be. | 
The speech of the Prive Minister on Thursday contributed | 


no new matter to the discussion. The device of confound- 
ing the utterance of obscure Radical meetings with the votes 
of the Chamberof Deputies is tootransparent to be ingenious. 
There are people in France, just as there are people in 
England, who demand an amnesty for political prisoners, 
the abolition of standing armies, the separation of Church 
and State, election of judges, and a progressive Income- 
tax. M. pe Broeiie describes the inconvenient fact that 
not one ef these demands has been put forward by the 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies as the assumption 
of a cloak of moderation. Once concede that you may 
attribute to your adversary opinions that he consistently 
disclaims, and then characterize his disclaimer as a cloak 
which is ouly worn for the purpose of insuring the triumph 
of the opinions attributed to him, and there are as many 
inferences to be drawn from what he has not said as from 
what be has. M. Jutes Simon, who spoke immediately 
before the Duke of Broetir, had not made the minister’s 
task more easy. He had shown the pettiness and irrele- 
vancy of the excuses which the Marsuat originally gave 
for dismissing him, and had pointed out that the 
Chamber of Deputies had rejected an amnesty and 
an Income-tax, shelved a Divorce Bill, and increased 
the stipends of the clergy. His own alleged subservi- 
ence to the majority in the Chamber he disproved 
by reminding the Senate that, as regards the Clerical 
question, which is the one on which the charge is specially 
based, the opinions of the majority have been his own 
opinions throughout his career. What was there in all 
this to provoke the Marsuat into an abrupt dismissal of his 
Ministers, and into an equally abrupt appeal to the country ? 
He had never concealed from the Marsuat what his poli- 
tical position was. When called to office, he had warned 
him that it was not only M. Simon he was taking, but the 
Republican Left. M. Simon’s speech will seem to English- 
men to have been much better suited to the situation than 
those delivered on the same side in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It is the interest of the present Cabinet to represent them. 
selves as confronted with a novel and revolutionary state 
of affairs; and the more the Marsnat is accused of having 
resorted to an expedient of which no previous constitu- 
tional sovereign has ever dared to avail himself, the better 
their turn is served. There is at least a chance that the 
electors will think that there must be some flame behind 
all these clouds of smoke, and that the MarsuaL would not 
have done what he did if he did not know more than he 
says. M. Simon’s speech reduces all these alarms to their 
true proportions. Vote the dissolution, he says to the 
Senate, if you like, but believe that all this talk of the Minis- 
ters is merely moonshine. The Marsnat had no cause to be 
frightened. If Le had only let things alone, I should have 
got the Chamber to consent to the two provisions which 
he thinks so essential. He has brought himself to see 
dangers all around him which have no existence in fact, 
and the true title of the comedy in which he has played the 
principal part is “‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” If anything 
could make the Senate hesitate about associating themselves 
with the Marsuau’s policy, it would be such a description 


_of it as this. 


THE IRISH BOROUGH. FRANCHISE. 


7 could perhaps scarcely have been expected that Mr. 
Me poy’s Bill for the further deterioration of the Irish 
borough constituencies should be rejected by a large 
majority. Mr. JoHNsTONE, representing the Orangemen of 
the North, supported household suffrage; and Mr. Forsyru 


candidly waited to hear what the Government and his own 
party had to say against a plausible proposal before he 
could make up his mind. It might have been pleasant to 
deprive Mr. Burr of one of his favourite illustrations of the 
distinction which an alicn Parliament persists in making 
between English and Irish legislation. The argument in 
favour of the Bill which was most effective, though it could 
not be openly stated, was that it would be difficult to make 
the representation of Irish boroughs worse than it is; but it 
was perhaps remembered that the borough franchise is 
not the cause of the Parliamentary existence of Mr. 
Parnett and Mr. Bracar, both of whom strangely occupy 
the position of county members. Sir H. James supported the 
Bill, perhaps in the hope of effectinga reconciliation between 
the Home Rule members and the Liberal party; and he 
was so far successful that Mr. Burr seemed not indisposed 
to encourage his overtures. There are probably other 
Conservatives besides Mr. ForsyrH who have been con- 
verted by the last general election to a belief in Lord 
BEacONSFIELD’s doctrine of an anti-Liberal stratum, which 
is supposed to have been successfully tapped in 1867; 
but it would be prudent to inquire whether the same 
formation extends across St. George’s Channel. Though 
Mr. Metpoy’s Bill was a very bad Bill, it would not 
have been surprising if it had been either carried or less 
decisively rejected. A widely extended franchise has of 
late years been so popular that half the opponents of 
household suffrage in English counties habitually affect to 
approve the principle which they wisely hesitate to apply. 
Ireland might have been thought to offer a more suitable 
field for hazardous experiments. The great majority of the 
House lately determined to shut up Irish public houses ou 
Sundays, although Englishmen are not yet prepared for 
equally severe restrictions. Mr. GLapsrone’s theory that 
Ireland ought to be governed according to Irish notions 
is, within certain limits, not unreasonable, and it has many 
supporters. 


Sir M. H. Beacu opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government in a speech which, on such a subject, was un- 
usually free from conventional fictions and fallacies. The 
poverty of the inhabitants of Irish towns is such that in 
twenty-nine boroughs out of thirty the majority are ex- 
cluded from the actual franchise, which is confined to the 
occupiers of 4/. houses. Mr. Mexpon’s scheme of house- 
hold suffrage would consequently have transferred the 
control of nearly all the boroughs from the present un- 
satisfactory constituency to the lowest class of the popula- 
tion. It is true that a much higher franchise in the 
counties produces Indicrous results; but under household 
suffrage perhaps all the borough members might be 
Biacars and Paryetis. It has already been found neces- 
sary to recall a concession which was made a few years 
ago, probably for the sake of popularity. The result of 
lowering the qualification of jurors proved to be intoler- 
able even to Irish patriotism. Sir M. H. Beacu justly 
complains that the education, the property, and the 
commercial activity of Ireland are at present but 
scantily represented in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Metpon and Mr. Burr would exclude from Parliament 
the few exceptions which are still to be found here and 
there among the boroughs. But for the real or supposed 
necessity of treating Ireland as nearly as possible like 
England, only half-a-dozen Irish boroughs would be 
thought important enongh to return members. The re- 
mainder are dull little towns or villages, and the majority 
of the dwellings are hovels. The entranchisement of the 
whole body of householders would in some places increase 
the power of the priests, and elsewhere it might strengthen 
Fenian agitators. It is not known whether the non-electors 
are anxious to remove their disabilities. Those among 
them who take any interest in politics may perhaps be 
satisfied with the opinions and conduct of the actual 
members. As long as the landlords are excluded from 
all influence in elections, the nominees of priests or 
demagogues would have little difficulty in accommodating 
themselves to the demands of an extended constituency. 
Mr. Burr’s interest in the question is probably founded 
rather on the convenience of having an additional 
grievance than on the addition to the number of his fol- 
lowers which might ensue from the substitution of a new 
constituency of the poor st class for the present electors. 
The Nationalists who fiom time to time denounce the 
time-serving advocates of Home Rule have probably mauy 
adherents among the labourers in the outskirts of country 
towns. 
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Sir H. James and other members of the regular Oppo- 
sition who voted for the Bill may be acquitted of any de- 
sign to obtain a party advantage, except by promoting the 
renewal of their alliance with the mutinous Irish Liberals; 
but the effect of the measure, if it had been carried, might 
have been extremely embarrassing to the Government. An 
old and intelligible tradition connects a new election as a 
necessary consequence with any considerable change in the 
Parliamentary system ; for it seems anomalous that an elec- 
toral arrangement oncecondemned by the Legislatureshould 
continue even for a Session to regulate the distribution of 
political power. At present Parliament has probably a 
remaining term of three years, which will afford ample 
time for the subsidence of any temporary agitation 
that now deranges the balance of political parties. Before 
the general election new issues will almost certainly be 
raised ; and the foreign policy of the Government will be 
judged, not by the negotiations which preceded the war, 
but by the good or bad fortune which may attend the 
further progress of the struggle and by its political results. 
During the Bulgarian agitation, which may perhaps not 
yet have finally subsided, Mr. Guapstone might probably 
have defeated the Government if Lord Braconsriztp had 
been weak enough to accede to his demand for a dissolu- 
tion. It is not known what the electors will be thinking 
of in 1880; but it may be confidently asserted that they 
will no longer trouble themselves with the Bulgarian 
massacres. In a contest on domestic revolutionary projects 
against the Birmingham Club, it is not improbable that the 
present Government might be successful. The Ministers 
are at least safe as long as the present Parliament lasts, 
and they are not likely, after the example of Mepza and Mr. 
GLapstoNE, to chop up the majority from which they 
sprang and throw it into a caldron in the hope of repro- 
ducing its youthful vigour. 

It is possible that changes in the electoral system more 
important than the assimilation of the Irish borough 
franchise to the English type may be hereafter effected. At 
present proposals of the kind excite little interest even 
among those by whom they are professedly supported. 
Universal suffrage prevails over a great part of the world, 
including the principal English colonies, but in this country 
an impression still remains that the character of Parlia- 
ment and its sovereignty are more important than 
uniformity of electoral rights. Nowhere is representative 
government maintained under greater difficulties than in 
ireland, whether religious or social jealousies prevail 
over sound political. considerations. It is not to be 
regretted that Sir M. Hicks Beacn should on one 
occasion at least have disregarded the conventional affecta- 
tion of unbounded confidence in the wisdom and justice of 
an irresponsible multitude. As he truly said, the Ballot 
las destroyed the remnant of influence which had been re- 
tained by the upper classes in Ireland. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the present representation would not have been 
improved by the adoption of Mr. MeLpon’s proposal, though 
it might perhaps have practically been little the worse. The 
division will have tended to convince Liberal members that 
the revival of the Irish alliance, even if it is attainable, will 
no longer serve any profitable purpose. In a future 
Parliament, when parties are more equally divided, it 
may be worth while to purchase the good-will of Mr. Burr 
and his followers at the trifling expense of a degradation of 
the franchise; but when such a negotiation is attempted, it 
will be found that there are additional terms in the bar- 
gain. Mr. Guapstone lately reproved the Irish members 
tor their failure to give a united support to his Turkish Re- 
solutions; and he or his successors will have other occasions 
of resenting their pretensions to independence. 


A GERMAN PHILOSOPHER'S VIEW OF GERMANY. 


_— most powerful of Continental countries is at this 
moment the most silent. Russia is the theme of all 
critics, and in France, in Austria, and in Italy there is always 
something going on, a crisis is apprehended, and Europe is 
punctually informed of every difficulty which these coun- 
tries have to encounter. But of Germany nothing what- 
ever is heard. Prince BtsmaRck is gone to the baths, and 
when this is said everything is said. If Prince Bismarck 
thinks it a proper time to go to the baths, Germany may 
fall asleep; it being always understood, however, that Ger- 
many sleeps with its eyes open, as, even when he is at the 
baths, Prince Bismarck is sure to know everything that takes 


place. Duke Decazzs has, indeed, managed to get a sort of 
certificate from Germany that the new French Ministry does 
not inspire any particular distrust in high quarters at 
Berlin ; but the effect of the certificate was much impaired 
by the German press being immediately authprized or per- 
mitted to explain that this absence of distrust was some- 
what provisional, and would only endure until the latent 
tendencies of the French Ministry were developed. It is 
entirely impossible that there should ever be any con- 
fidence between Germany and French Imperialism, and 
how the present French Ministry can succeed without 
playing into the hands of the Imperialists remains as 
obscure as ever. The triumph of Imperialism in France 
is, however, a remote event, and few Germans prob- 
ably trouble themselves much about it. For the 
moment the thoughts of Germans are much more 
directed towards social than towards political ques- 
tions. They are unhappy in matters which come 
home to families and individuals. The state of com- 
mercial depression which has so long overshadowed 
Germany does not as yet show any signs of passing away. 
Not unnaturally desperate remedies are coming into fashion. 
Another Socialist has carri@f an election at Berlin; and at 
a recent meeting of manufacturers it was resolved, not only 
that no commercial treaty with Austria would be satis- 
factory which betrayed any traces of the odious. 
system of Free-trade, but that the duties on iron 
which have lately been taken off must be at once re- 
stored. When the public mind is thus excited, it is 
interesting to find any work which aims at treating the 
present condition of Germany in a philosophical way, 
and which by its popularity shows that it at least 
succeeds in saying what many Germans wisi to have said. 
Such a work may be found in a learned dissertation on 
German society aud manners published by Dr. Scuerr, 
which has been translated into French by M. Tissor with 
the object of letting the French know that they have no 
cause to envy their conquerors. Itis,as might be expected 
when a German Professor is the author, a learned work, 


and goes far back into German history before it reaches. 


the society and manners of the present day. No one can 
read it without learning much from it; but it does not 


seem to English eyes very sound or sensible, or calculated to. 


lead to any definite conclusion. However, M. Tissor says that 
Dr. ScueErr is considered to be the MicHEtET of Germany ; 
and, if so, it may be worth while to know what this German 
Micue et thinks of his countrymen. 


He certainly does not flatter. When he has got un- 
pleasant truths to tell, he tells them in the frankest 
possible manner. He begs his friends to understand that 
they are infected with the most stupid materialism, that 
crime flourishes in Germany with increasing vigour, that 
the poor are miserably off, and that most German Govern- 
ments are exceedingly foolish. Female virtue he paints 
as at an ebb so low that even Scotchmen would be shocked 
at its collapse. ‘The silliness of the good also afilicts his 
soul, and he can scarcely find words to express his con- 
tempt for the legends and superstitions that he finds still 
accepted in enlightened Germany. Incredible as it 
may seem, he has known one teacher attack the Coper- 
nican system, and another pronounce Lessine’s Nathan to 
be a pitiable performance. This, no doubt, is very shocking ; 
but there are silly people in every country, and we feel to 
be getting nearer to the kernel of the work when we come 
to the chapter in which the author touches on German 
Socialism. He points out that it is a tendency of the pre- 
sent times, operating in Germany quite as much as else- 
where, that men group themselves in every kind of 
association for every kind of purpose. We are, as he 
plaintively says, inundated with societies, lay and reli- 
gious. There is even, he tells us, in Germany a Coffin 
Association, which, however, may probably be as 
innocuous as any other. Socialism is only an asso- 
ciation, one among many associations; and of the 
parent of German associations, LassaLLe, he speaks with 
even more than usual of his fierce disdain. LassaLLe was, 
in short, utterly without intellect, conscience, and morality, 
and could not manage to live on 8o0ol. ayear; and,if that is 
not enough to damn a German, nothing is. Scuerr says 
that the German Governments have sometimes petted the 
Socialists in order to create a political counterpoise to the 
bourgeoisie, and have sometimes magnified their import- 
ance and affected great alarm at their advance in order to 
frighten the timid into the arms of the party of order. In 
other words, the German Governments have done what 
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Napoteon III. did through a t of his reign with 
considerable success. OF Dr. 
Scuerr makes little account. He feels sure that Germans 
would never accept Communism. But then he regards 
Socialism as only one phase of the great struggle between 
capital and labour, and he certainly is not inclined to 
anderrate the importance and gravity of this struggle. He 
scouts all notion of a peaceful solution of the quarrel, and 
os Mien a frankness worthy of a countryman of the 
B and Iron Prince, that the sword alone can 
determine which side is the stronger. Merely as a philo- 
sophical speculator, he is inclined to back the capitalists. 
There are laws of history, with the details of which he 
does not favour us, which demonstrate that capital and 
labour always do fight, and that capital generally wins. It 
is only, as he acknowledges, by the cordial co-operation of 
capital and labour that a nation can be prosperous, and he 
appears to have personally a strong sympathy with the 

erman poor, who have made a great advance in the pre- 
sent century, and whose cause he would apparently favour 
if philosophy permitted him to do so. Bat the laws of 
history are too much for him, and he must go, although 
with a heavy heart, where science guides him. 


It must not, however, be supposed that Dr. Scnerr 
thinks that the sad state of things he describes is with- 
out a possible remedy. There is a cure for the woes 
of Germany, and it may be safely said that this cure 
is one which would never have occurred to any human 
being except a German Professor. It consists in the 
general adoption of Hegelianism, cleared of its absurdities. 
If those who wish to do good in their generation have no 
resource except first to learn Hecet and then unlearn him, 
they have a bad time before them. But Dr. Scuerr is 
quite in earnest, and fully believes in the remedy he pre- 
seribes. It is perhaps this earnestness which gives his 
book its chief value. As we read its’ pages we have 
brought before us one of the forces which are power- 
fully at work in German society. Prince Bismarck 


las said that one of the great obstacles to the 


consolidation of the Empire is the excessive in- 
dividuality which marks his countrymen; and we 
may learn what he meant from the work of Dr. 
Scere. Although personally Dr. ScHerr is a supporter 
of the Empire, yet his whole tone of thought is really 
apart from it. He likes to live in a world of his own. 
The actual world only moves him to indignation and 
contempt. Peoples, governments, the rich, the poor, are 
ull bad. The past of Germany is dark; and so is the 
present and the future. But the individual may lead his 
own life, imbibing a dignified fatalism from the laws of 
history, and managing to poise himseif on the precise 
point where the demerits of Hrcen cease and his merits 
survive. If this way of looking at things seems open to 
ridicule, it would be very unfair to treat his book as if its 
main characteristic was its absurdity. On the contrary, 
his philosophy, if not very intelligible, is certainly not 
ignoble, for it is a protest against materialism. He has 
taken very great pains to get up his facts; and, if he 
falls into some exaggerations, yet most of the indignation 
he so freely expresses is rightly directed. What really 
seems to be worth noticing is that a German like 
Dr. Scuerr studies history and investigates present 
facts, and thinks over politics and social phe- 
nomena and the province of government, only to 
arrive at the isolation of a philosopher. We wander through 
all Germany and all German history, but we end with Dr. 
Scuerr. It would not be difficult to show that the habit 
of thought thus revealed has its good side. A nation to be 
great must have its thinkers as well as its workers, and all 
thinkers are to some extent isolated. But it is obvious 
that such a habit of thought, if widely spread, must tend to 
lessen the cohesion of a nation; and, if it is widely spread 
in Germany, it is notsurprising that a German statesman 
so extremely practical as Prince Bismarck insists on the 
uecessity of maintaining in full vigour those cohesive 
forces which military discipline and the pressure of the 
State supply. 


LORD HARROWBY’S CHRISTIAN OBSERVANCES. 


ORD HARROWBY’S name may possibly live in 
history to show that good intentions can work an 
amount of confusion which far transcends the most 
ingenious devices of the deliberate mischief-maker. In 


persuading the House of Lords to accept his clause 
for what is conventionally called the settlement of the 
Burials question, he was, we are sure, aetuated by no lower 
motive than an unreasoning impulse to act the ambitious 
and impossible part of universal pacificator. Under this. 
strong delusion, and knowing, as he must do, that, of all. 
conceivable conclusions of the contest, that proposed by Mr. 
Osporne Morcan would be the most distasteful to Church 
people in general, he not only excogitated a provision 
which merely differed from that of Mr. Moran in being 
saddled with an intangible definition, but he persuaded a 
majority of the House of Lords to accept his nostrum, 
We have always refused to lift the Burials question to the 
sublime heights of civil and religious liberty. It has seemed 
to us one of history, of property, and of order. Taking 
on one side the origin and condition of the old churchyards,. 
and on the other the origin and condition of the new ceme- 
teries, and the action of the Dissenters in having bought 
themselves oat of the former by the abolition of compulsory 
church-rates, we were convineed that the Burials. difficulty 
could only be solved in faee of such delicate and dis- 
cordant considerations by developing cemeteries, but, until: 
cemeteries had become the rule, leaving the churchyards 
as they are ; while, as a question of order, we believed that 
the choice between the established Burial Service and a 
silent funeral presented far less difficulty than a ehoice of 
services, however conditioned. The Government Bill was 
an honest attempt to settle the eontroversy on this footing, 
and we are therefore very sorry that Lord Harrowsy should 
have knocked it on the head. The Government has natu-. 
rally dropped it after it had been so disfigured ; but as the 
question itself will not drop with the measure which has 
been so smothered, we may discuss it as if the Bill, which 
had become much more that of Lord Harrowsy than of 
the Duke of Ricumonp, were still before Parliament. 


We had on one occasion to deal with an agreement by 
which a very clever amateur fancied he had tied 
up, without ‘the aid of lawyers, a shifty serjeant-at- 
law in the daily discharge of complicated duties. In a 
very short time this agreement came before the arbitrator 
who was named in it, and who.at once pronounced it the 
greatest piece of rubbish he had ever read. As a re- 
capitulation of the whole duty of serjeants-at-law in such 
circumstances it was admirable; but it wholly failed in 
provisions by which the performances of this particular 
serjeant could be put to the test. Lord Harrowsy’s clause 
has the same defect. ‘Christian and orderly religious 
“ services ” conducted in any churchyard by any “ relative 
“or person” is a charming picture. There are a good 
many people, including the greater proportion of that class 
who are exceptionally interested in the question, who fancy 
that this—minus the free-trade in officiators which would 
make the result impossible—is just what is secured by the 
existing order of things, and that it is a somewhat 
superfluous and risky experiment to embark upon an un- 
known sea of perilous discovery in search of the in- 
finitely incompatible. But Lord Harrowsy does not go 
forth unarmed like a primitive Christian among the lions. 
Behind the angelic forms of Christianity, order, and reli- 
gion, the very different figure of Misdemeanour stalks with 
his scourge in readiness for those who “ shall under colour 
“of any religious observance or otherwise, in any church- 
“yard, wilfully endeavour to bring into contempt or 
“ obloquy the Christian religion, or the belief or worship 
“ of any Church or denomination of Christians, or the 
“ ministers or any minister of any such Church or de. 
“ nomination.” 

Our thoughts go back to the arbitration we have 
spoken of, and we ask, Who is to define this most 
comprehensive offence? We should imagine that very 
few of those who combined to place it in the Bill 
really took the trouble to analyse its far-reaching pro. 
visions. If the Archbishop of CanTERBuRY’s own morning 
thoughts may have opened his eyes to his having 
done a very pretty piece of work, we should not be 
astonished. It removes the easily worked test of Christian 
observance and doctrine, as furnished by the authorized 
service of the Established Church, and very likely thinkers 
such as the benches of either House of Parliament can 
produce will jump to the conclusion that what it sub- 
stitutes is the short, sweet, simple, unadorned residuum 
of general Christianity which remains at the bottom of 
the pot after all denominational distinctions have been 
evaporated. But they forget that the clause is defensive 


and not enacting. So the result is that, if anything suh. 
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stantial emerges, it is the precise contrary of any such sup- 
position. The unconscious cerebration of Lord Harrowsy’s 
subtile mind has evolved, not a sublimation, but a concre- 
tion, not a residuum, but a superfetation. The corpus of 
religious observance in the churchyards of the future is to 
be “the worship of any Church or denomination,” so 
exhibited that no “ wilful contempt” or “obloquy” passed 
upon any one of the other innumerable Churches or deno- 
minations can be predicated of it. Itis to be all its own 
full self, and yet that full self is in its will and intention to 
be void of anything contemptuous towards all other as fully 
and uncontemptuously displayed selves, the antagonistic 
worships of conflicting Churches and irate denominations. 
We shall see it marching in with cope and blazing tapers, 
with dirge and incense-pot, when the observance is Roman 
Catholic; hatted or poke-bonneted, and silent, when it is 
Quaker; Trinitarian with the Wesleyan, Unitarian with the 
Socinian, Supralapsarian with the Particular Baptist, Sub- 
lapsarian with the General Baptist ; but so regulated that 
the man in the cope shall not show contempt for the 
sombre wearers of the broad-brim and the poke-bonnet, 
nor the broad-brim and poke-bonnet retort with 
obloquy upon the Babylonian garments of the Popish Anti- 
christ ; so that the Wesleyan shall not hint that the Uni- 
tarian is not so many degrees above the Deist, nor the Uni- 
tarian reply that the Wesleyan is very little better than 
the Prelatist, while Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian 
fall on each other’s neck in a treble chorus of “ Brother, 
“ brother!” When we further point out that the regulator 
of all this motley assemblage would be the unhappy incum- 
bent of the parish, we think that the picture requires no 
further touches. We have hinted at the possibility of the 
“relative or person” who may be called upon to perform 
these “‘ Christian and orderly religious services”’ being a 
woman, and we have done so in all seriousness. Those 
who have from time to time been privileged to hear 
the speech which, with some variations, the Arch- 
bishop of Cantersury has been accustomed to deliver at 
diocesan conferences and so forth, when he has attempted 
to persuade his hearers to some compromise, will re- 
member that one of his favourite arguments has been 
the offensiveness of the interment of such a person as Mrs, 
Fry taking place in a churchyard without some form of 
religious service. It happens that, upon the only occasion 
on which in our early youth we ever went to a Quaker 
meeting, Mrs. Fry prayed and preached. Does it not 
stand to reason that the body to which Mrs. Fry belonged 
would have a right to protest unless, upon being by the 
active exertions of the Archbishop of Canterbury enabled 
to bury some Mrs. Fry with their own forms and in a 
churchyard, as their own honoured minister, the officiator 
might if they chose be alsoa woman? Ifa woman is good 
to officiate at meeting, she is good to officiate at a burial. 
To put it more generally, the combined action of the 
ARCHBISHOP’s speeches and the ArcusisHoP’s vote must be 
to give the use of the churchyard to the impersonal Mrs. 
Fry, or there is no such thing in the world as consistency. 
In the old days of church-rate squabbling, Dissenters were 
for the time being Churchmen when the question was to 
refuse a rate, and so, for the function of burying, no doubt 
the party of free-thought will establish their claim to be 
Christian, orderly, and religious, and therefore legally beyond 
contempt or obloquy ; and when they have done so, and in 
compliance with the ArcuBisHop’s hint, we have as little 
doubt that—as the law columns of this week’s papers 
suggest—at least one woman will be found both ready 
and able to bury any number of persons with any amount 
of fluent and edifying “ observance.” 


The argument which will very likely be used in answer 
to our allegations is that the same system already goes on in 
cemeteries, and that experience shows that these evils do not 
take place there. Our answer is a denial of the fact. 
Not the least of the disturbing elements in the system 
in the actual state of public feeling—whether justly or 
unjustly we do not pause to ask—will be the liberty which 
Lord Harrowsy’s clause would give to the Roman Catholic 
Church to parade its rites in the rural churchyards. 


As a fact, Roman Catholics do not like such “ no-man’s 


“grounds” as promiscuous cemeteries ; and we believe that, 
wherever they can, they have established their own exclu- 
sive burial-grounds. We think that they have been in all 
respects well advised in so doing. But the inducements 
which may lead them to decline sharing in the use of an 
Act of Parliament cemetery belong to a totally different 
order of things from the arguments upon which they 


would have either to accept or to forego, om 
the invitation of Lord Harrowsy and of the Archbishop 
of Cantersoury, the enjoyment of those ancient churchyards 
to which they believe they have a better right than the 
actual occupants. It is too much to expect that they 
would, out of any delicate attention to Protestant sus- 
ceptibilities, decline to avail themselves of so unex- 
pected a treasure trove, so recklessly abandoned to them by 
such undoubted Protestants. Neither can we believe that 
the Protestantism of Lord Harrowsy and of the ArcH- 
BIsHOoP—of proof strength though it be—would so far 
transcend their instincts of political fairplay that they 
would take part in any limitation of the clause which 
should exclude Roman Catholic rites from the con- 
dition of being “Christian and orderly religious ser- 
“vices.” The civil grievances of the Jew and of the 
intransigent Secularist will be equally real, and not likely 
to be tamely submitted to. We have no time to dwell 
upon them; but they are considerations which must evi- 
dently be faced in the working of Lord Harrowsy’s unlucky 
compromise. 

When the Archbishop of Canrersury—anlike his Northern 
brother, who walked out—voted for Lord Harrowsy’s 
clause, he must have done so in the consciousness that 
nearly thirteen thousand of the clergy, of all politics and all 
Church views, including many in the highest ecclesiastical 
stations under that of English diocesan, had in face 
of that clause signed a declaration implying that the 
step which he took would be infinitely painful both to 
their feelings and to their convictions. We are never 
willing to depreciate heroism, but, considering that 
there was no obligation on the ArcupisHopP to vote in that 
division, and considering the peculiar accumulation of 
difficulties—between declarations, and dispensations, and 
prosecutions, and judgments, and protests, and counter- 
protests—which just now beset a Primate of All England, 
we think that the courage which prompted that act 
savours rather of La Mancha than of Thermopylae. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


sie collections of despatches on the affairs of South 
Africa which have lately been issued will convey to 
patient students a vivid impression of the troubles and 
complications which have resulted in the annexation of the 
Transvaal. As usual in such cases, the merits of the 
quarrel between the South African Republic and the 
native chiefs on the border are utterly confused and 
obscure. The collapse of the State occurred because the 
Boers were defeated, and not because their claims were 
demonstrably unjust. The geographical relations of the 
States and Colonies which are included in Lord Carnar- 
von’s scheme of confederation may be easily described. 
The Cape Colony, with the native territory under its juris- 
diction, occupies the Southern coast of the continent up 
to the Orange River, extending over about 14° of longi- 
tude. To the North-Eastward the English dominion is con- 
tinued by Natal, beyond which Zululand extends to the Por- 
tuguese possessions at Delagoa Bay. To the west of Natal 
is the inland Free State of the Orange River; and to thenorth 
of the Orange River Repnblic and of Natal is the Transvaal, 
with an undefined frontier to the northward. The in- 
dependence of the Transvaal was recognized in 1852 by 
Commissioners acting on behalf of the English Govern- 
ment. The emigrant farmers north of the Vaal river were 
thenceforth authorized ‘‘ to manage their own affairs, and 
“to govern themselves according to their own laws, with- 
“ out any interference on the part of the British Govern- 
“ment.” It would seem that the concession was of the 
rights which are in modern language defined as autonomy 
rather than of absolute sovereignty. The English Govern- 
ment and its representatives at the Cape have on several 
occasions disputed the right of the Transvaal to extend its 
dominion, or to exercise authority over the native tribes 
beyond its borders. The grant of independence, which 
was legally unconditional, has now been revoked or super- 
seded for political and not for technical reasons. Accord- 
ing to Sir Tueoraitus Suepsrone, the late measure was 
rendered necessary by the disappointment of a hope that 
the South African Republic would become a flourishing 
and self-sustaining State. For the last ten years the Dutch 
dominion has been practically receding; and the sites of 
farms and towns which had been built and occupied by 
burghers have been abandoned to native tribes which have 
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naturally been encouraged to assert their independence. 
Some settlers have paid a tribute to native chiefs for 
permission to live on lands where their own Government 
was incapable of affording them protection. 

The mere weakness of the Republic would, notwith- 
standing Sir T. SHepsrone’s argument, have scarcely 
afforded a tenable ground for withdrawing the grant of 
independence. The neighbouring Colonies were more 
immediately interested in quarrels and collisions which 
might possibly have involved Natal or the whole of South 
Africa in war. The natives are for the most part well 
disposed to the English Government, which has treated 
them with consideration and justice, while the farmers of 
the Republic have, in the course of border warfare, 
carried off their cattle, put men and women indiscriminately 
to death, and kidnapped children for purposes of slavery. 
Nevertheless the chiefs were not always able to distinguish 
clearly between their Dutch and English neighbours. In 1876 
one Rupotru, who had not long before exchanged the service 
of the Government of Natal for that of the Republic, in- 


dangers, although he resolutely declined to acquiesce in 
annexation. It is possible that the ex-PresIDENT may have 
been intimidated by disreputable adventurers who had en- 
gaged in the war on an agreement that they should pay 
themselves with plunder. One of these persons,who boasts, 
truly or falsely, that he was one of the Manchester mur- 
derers, may naturally have disliked the establishment of 
English authority in the Transvaal. 

In the latest Blue-book the first document is the Com- 
mnission under which Sir T. SHEpsToNeE has acted; and the 
volume closes with the reports and proclamations by which 
he justifies his vigorous operations. Lord Carnarvon 
authorizes the Special Commissioner to declare by procla- 
mation that any territorities which he may think fit shall 
be annexed to the QuEEN’s dominions. A proviso is added 
that no such proclamation shall be issued with respect to 
any district, territory, or State, unless the Commission 
shall be satisfied that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient 
number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to be- 
come the Quzen’s subjects. The consent of the Governor 


duced the King of the Amaswazi to siga a treaty by which | of the Cape is also required, and it has accordingly been 


he acknowledged himself a subject of the Transvaal | given. 
Immediately afterwards the chief informed | sanction the annexation, and there were no means of con- 


Government. 


The Legislature of the Transvaal refased to 


Sir Henry Butwer that he had supposed Rupotru to be | sulting the inhabitants as a body. Perhaps a sufficient 


an officer of the Governmert of Natal, and he “ assured 
“the Natal Government of his loyalty, and said that he 
* acknowledged no other Government than that of Natal, 
“to which his father and brother belonged before him.” 
It is not easy to ascertain whether an uncivilized potentate 
tells the truth in any particular instance; but the state- 
ment appears to have been thought probable and credible. 
Sir H. Butwer says that the title corresponding to 
“governor” is understood by the native tribes to 
mean the ruler of Natal, so that they might easily 
misunderstand the word when it was applied to 
the Government of the Transvaal. The Amaswazi 
were on the side of the Republic in its late war with 
a chief called Sixvxent. If the official statements of the 
Transvaal Government may be trusted, the father of S1xv- 
KuNI had acknowledged himself a subject of the Republic ; 
and the son was consequently regarded as a rebel because 
he declined to acknowledge his allegiance. The Govern- 
ment of Natal held that the Republic had by a recent 
encroachment irregularly extended its frontier so as to 
include the lands claimed by Sixvuxon1 and his tribe. It 
would not be worth while, if it were practicable, to inves- 
tigate the disputed title. Sixkukunt made good his preten- 
sions by defeating the Boers, although he suffered some 
loss from their Amaswazi allies. The auxiliaries are said 
to have imbibed a dangerous contempt for the warlike 
qualities of the Boers. 


In the meantime the Colonial Governments were alarmed 
by the restlessness of a more powerful chief, the Zulu 
king Cutiwayo. Instead of protesting, in civilized fashion, 
with edifying religious phrases, his devotion to peace 
while he was preparing for war, Ceriwayo, who is appa- 
rently a simple barbarian, informed the English authorities 
that, having lately succeeded to the throne, he was required 
by custom to “wash his spears.” At the same time, in 
conformity with a savage tradition, he put many young 
men and women to death because the girls were unwilling 
to become wives to his soldiers. There is no use in dis- 
cussing treaties and titles to land with a chieftain who 
makes war for the purpose of washing his spears in blood. 
The English troops in Natal were reinforced, and pressure 
was used to induce the Transvaal Government to conclude 
peace without delay. The inability of the Dutch settlers 
to resist the inconsiderable force of an unwarlike Basutu 
tribe “disclosed for the first time,” as Sir THEopHitus 
SuHepstone asserts, “to native Powers outside the 
“Republic, from the Zambesi to the Cape, the great 
“ change which had taken place in the relative strength 
* of the white and black races.” The imminent hostilitics 
with the Zulu King would probably have resulted in 
the utter ruin of the Republic. External weakness was, as 
in many former cases in history, accompanied by internal 
dissensious. President Burcexs publicly declared that “ the 
“ people were completely demoralized ; they had lost faith 
“in Government, reliance upon themselves, or trust in 
‘‘each other.’’ President Burcers himself told the Volks- 
raad that he had that day refused to sign a bill for 1,100l., 
because there would have been no funds to meet it when it 
became due. He was certainly justified in believing that 
uo uew Constitution would save them; nor does it appear 
that he could suggest any remedy for cxisting evils and 


number may have assented, though Sir Tuzornitus SHEp- 
stone evidently acted not by the popular voice, but in 
pursuance of his own discretion. It appears that Lord 
Carnarvon approves of a measure which must depend for 
its justification on State necessity. The English residents 
welcome, as might be expected, the assumption of the 
Government in the name of the QuzeEN ; and the best proof 
that there is no active repugnance on the part of tle Dutch 
population is furnished by Sir Turornitus SHErsToNe’s 
account of the force at his disposal. His conquering army 
consisted of an escort of five-and-twenty mounted police- 
men furnished by the Government of Natal. With this 
force he has annexed a territory which is, he says, as large 
as France and Italy. Five hundred men of the Buffs with a 
small force of mounted infantry and artillery wereat the date 
of his Proclamation within ten days’ march of Pretoria ; and 
he wrote to tell the commanding officer that there was 
no need to hurry hisadvance. It is probably prudent to be 
prepared against any desperate attempt to overthrow the 
new Government. ‘lhe Administrator of the Transvaal will 
perhaps be able to repress the warlike aspirations of the 
Zulu King, whose people have long been friendly to the 
Government of Natal. On the whole, there is rcason to 
hope that a startling enterprise was undertaken for suffi- 
cient moral and political reasons. Unless equally strong 
grounds for interference are found to exist, the independ- 
ence of the Orange River Free State, however inconvenient, 
will be respected by the English Government. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


: technical question which has been raised as to the 
centre of gravity of the Injlexible is obviously one on 
which experts alone can give an authoritative opinion. It 
is not less obvious, however, that, whatever may be the 
right view on this point, the centre of gravity in the con- 
stitution of the Admiralty itself is at this moment sensibly, 
and, we are almost afraid, hopelessly, deranged. There 
have, during the last few years, been continual proofs 
of the false principles and egregious incapacity that prevail 
in this department; and it was very unfortunate that 
Mr. Scecty, in his motion on the subject, should have 
started a false issue, instead of demanding a thorough in- 
vestigation as to the root of the evil. Many people think 
that the present Firsr Lorp does not possess the necessary 
qualifications for his post; but it is only fair to 
admit that it is a question not only of the per- 
sonal fituess of the Hirst Lorp of the day, but 
of the constitution of the Board at large, and its 
methods of working, and no one who has any acquaintance 
with this aspect of the subject can doubt that it is radically 
defective. If any proof were wanted of this, it would be 
found in the case of the Injlexible. In 1871 Lord Durreriy’s 
Committee on Naval Designs reported on the ‘ Central 
‘* Citadel System,” the chief features of which were a central 
armoured citadel of minimum dimensions and maximum 
strength of armour, with no side armour on the ends, but 
with an armoured deck several feet below the water-line, 
with spaces above it and the lower decks which might 
be filled with water before the ship went into action. 
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Mr. Barnaby at that time stated that the length of the 
citadel was such as to keep down the weight as much as 
possible, while retaining just sufficient stability to insure a 
steady platform. The Committee, in considering this design, 
came to the conclusion “that in the absence of any prac- 
“ tical experience of the effect of large shells or torpedoes 
“ apon such a structure as this in view, it is impossible to 
* say with confidence that the object aimed at wou!d be 
“ attained; but, if it were, consequences of so much 
“importance and value would follow, that we think it 
“ right to indicate this line of inquiry as worthy of experi- 
“ mental investigations.” The Inflewible was ordered to 
be built on this plan in 1873; and, in a discussion at the 
Institution of Naval Architects, attention was specially 
fixed on the question whether the central citadel would 
have the necessary stability in the event of the unarmoured 
ends being in any way disabled. The question was an- 
swered ambiguously on the part of the Admiralty, but the 
impression was produced that, under such circumstances, 
the stability would be sufficient. It is now asserted by 
naval architects who have undoubtedly a right to speak 
with authority that the recommendations of the Naval 
Committee have been ignored or set aside, and that the 
Inflezible and other ships of this kind are being built so 
that they have no stability whatever, independently of the 
unarmoured ends. It does not appear that the Admiralty 
carried out, at least in a thorough way, the reasonable 
and necessary experiments recommended by the Committee; 
and, without attempting to decide as to the techni- 
cal points of this controversy, we must say that the lan- 
guage of the officials is of a kind which suggests much 
suspicion and alarm as to the spirit in which they are 
acting and their capacity to appreciate the vital import- 
ance of the question with which they have to deal. 


When we turn to the report of Monday’s proceed- 
ings in Committee of Supply, we find that Mr. Warp 
Hunt admitted that the accusation against the ship 
was a very serious one; but all he could say was 
this :—“ The matter had been duly examined by his naval 
“colleagues. They were satisfied that it was impos- 
“sible, if the ship were in action, that a destruc- 
“tion of her unarmoured ends could take place. 
“ They were also satisfied that, if the unarmoured ends were 
“blown out, she could not capsize. Therefore he hoped the 
“* Committee and the public would be reassured on this sub- 
“ject. The present Board of Admiralty entirely accepted 
“‘ responsibility for the ship.” Weare afraid the country 
will be but imperfectly satisfied with these remarks of the 
First Lorp. Considering the blundering and perversity 
which the Board has consistently and continuously exhi- 
bited in regard to the management of the navy—remem- 
bering the loss of the Devastation, the near loss of the 
lron Duke on a second occasion, the blowing up of the Thun- 
derer, the reckless steaming of the Alexandra, and many 
other cases—it is impossible that the fact of the Board being 
in this instance entirely satisfied withitself can be accepted as 


reassuring. On the contrary, such an announcement suggests | 


a confirmation of the worst suspicions as to the self-confi- 
dent blindness of the Board. Mr. Warp Hunt, it is known, 
is always perfectly satisfied with whatever happens. Ifa 
ship goes down, or is blown up, or if avy other accident 
happens, he is grateful for the useful experience which is 
thus suggested. Mr. Barnaby appears to have much the 
same confident sense of security under all circumstances. 
In 1873 he contended that the stability of the Injflexible, 
according to the designs then produced, was ample; and it 
was on this assurance that the House of Commons gave its 
sanction to the experiment. He now treats the question 
of the unarmoured ends as a mere matter of detail; and, 
with a courage, not to say audacity, which his chief must 
deeply appreciate, avows that, even “if the Injlexible had 
* not satisfied this condition, I should not have seen in that 
“* fact the least cause for disquietude.’’ He also asserts that, 
according to the Admiralty estimates, the ship, when fully 
stored for fighting and manned, will have, independently of 
the armoured ends—.e. supposing them not to exist—a 
range of stability of 48 deg.; and he adds that “ the 
“accuracy of my statement depends upon the estimated 
“ position of the centre of gravity of the completed ship, 
‘and if the Admiralty officers do not know where that will 
“be with absolute accuracy, it is certain that no one else 
“does.” As the matter uow stands, the question is simply 
whether the citadel would be safe if its unarmoured ends 
were seriously damaged or destroyed, as would be almost 
inevitable in an action. The Admiralty officials assert 


that the ends are not essential to the safety of the ship; 
but, as Sir R. Spencer Rostnson justly remarks, the 
Admiralty officials are not infallible. There is a very 
strong and decided opinion on the other side, that, with- 
out the ends, the ship would capsize; and this is clearly 
avery grave question, and not to be made light of. 

On another point the conduct of the Admiralty does not 
appear to be more satisfactory. Mr. Huyt thinks that we 
have learnel very little from the present war as to tor- 
pedoes, which may be true, for the accounts are very 
vague and contradictory, and, as a rule, all news sent 
by either belligerent is open to great suspicion. It 
is probable that the Russian torpedoes are merely old, 
primitive, and clumsy inventions magnified in their effects in 
order to give an idea of the wonderful power of the 
Russian navy; but, though the war has not as yet 
suggested any new improvements as to torpedoes, it has at 
least shown the perils in which torpedoes place ironclads. 
The big torpedo ship which the Admiralty has in view is 
as yet a mere myth; but it is alarming to hear Mr. Hunr 
say that the Inflexible might receive three successive blows 
from WuireneaD torpedoes, and still retain her fighting 
power. The truth is that the weak point of the Admiralty 
just now is the foolish conceit and self-complacency of the 
officials. They think they are perfect, and that whatever 
they do is sure to be all right. In all the mishaps which 
have lately occurred, they have come to hasty offhand 
decisions, while hushing up or disguising the facts. 
In Thursday’s Times it is stated that the boilers of the 
Spiteful steam-paddle sloop have been “ known to be in 
‘a bad state for the last sixteen months”; that she could 
not get into Portsmouth without assistance ; and is found 
to be in a very disabled condition. It is also announced 
in the same journal that the Orontes troopship, which 
went through “a satisfactory trial” —what shams some 
of those trials must be!—on Wednesday, and was sent off 
to Africa next day, broke down before reaching Kings- 
town “through her starting gear being carried away, and 
“the metallic rings of one of her pistons, and the springs of 
“ eight of the valves of her high-pressure engine fractured.” 
Again, it has been discovered, on an examination of the 
bulkhead water-tight compartments of the Simoom, that, 
“ within a few inches of the bottom of the ship, the stoke- 
“hole bulkheads had been so far deteriorated by the water 
“evaporated by the coals that in many places the coals had 
“ fallen through, and no part was sufficiently strong to resist 
“the blow of a hammer. The whole of the stokehole bulk- 
“ heads will have to be replaced, and many others will require 
‘extensive repairs.” It is impossible to imagine a more 
conclusive proof of the utter rottenness of the present system 
of Dockyard management; and it is evident that the ex- 
istence of a Board of Admiralty under which such incidents 
are constantly happening amounts, especially at the present 
moment, to a grave national danger. 


THAMES FLOODS. 


5 ae Metropolitan Board of Works has taken up the 
question of the prevention of Thames floods at the 
wrong end, and the consequence is that, unless the Govern- 
ment are unusually determined and unusually lucky, the 
return of winter will find the South of London no better 
protected against inundation than it was six months ago 

There is not much doubt as to the nature of the works re- 
quired—at least, the real fight has not turned upon that 
point. There had been a conflict of experts as to the cause 
of the floods; but itis a much easier matter to determine how 
water is to be kept in a river than to be sure how it found 
its way there. There was nothing therefore to hinder the 
Board from saying, We and the Vestries are agreed that 
one or other of us ought to execute the necessary works. 
What we are not agreed upon is which of us ought to pay 
for them when they have been executed. We, as the 
richer body, will waive this question for the present, and do 
all that is necessary. You, on the other hand, shall agree 
that, if a Committee of the House of Commons or any other 
authority to be agreed upon between us declare that you 
are liable, you will repay us just as though the Act of 
Parliament compelling you to do so had been passed before 
the works were begun. This would at least have made the 
relation between the two questions intelligible to the 
general public. They would have recognized the import- 
ance of getting the works done during the summer, and 


the possibility of postponing to some more convenient 
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season the decision whether the Bill should be sent in to 
the Board of Work or the Vestries. As it is, they will 
feel, and feel reasonably, that a great deal of time has been 
wasted in discussing a matter which it was not essential 
to settle at this moment, while the other question, which 
it is essential to settle at once has been pushed aside. 


The Scleet Committee has come to a very different con- 
clusion from that arrived at by the Board of Works. 
As the Bill originally stood it gave power to the Metro- 
politan Board to require the Vestries of the districts affected 
by the floods to execute such works as are needed to protect 
their constituents from inundation, and, in the event of the 
Vestries disregarding the order, to execute the works them- 
selves at the cost of the parochial rates. The only concession 
made in the Bill to the theory which treats the prevention 
of floods as a metropolitan charge is that power is taken 
by the Board to contribute toward the expense of any 
works so executed such sums as they may think fit, upon 
such conditions as they may prescribe. This is not at 
all the view taken by the inhabitants of the districts 
affected. When the point was raised before the Select 
Committee, the Vestries contended successfully that the 
works should be paid for by a rate levied over the 
whole metropolitan area. A resolution affirming this prin- 
ciple was passed the other day, and when the Com- 
mittee met on Wednesday the counsel for the Board an- 
nounced that, as this involved a different principle from 
that on which the Bill was founded, the Board did not pro- 
pose to proceed further with the Bill this Session. It 
would be unreasonable, perhaps, to insist upon the Board 
of Works going on with a Vill which throws upon their 
constituents a burden which, as the Bill was framed, it was 
intended to throw upon some one else. But the collapse 
of so necessary a measure shows conclusively that the 
question onght never to have been raised in this manner. 
An understanding ought to have been arrived at between 
the Board of Works and the Vestries that both would 
abide by the financial clauses of the Bill, in whatever 
form they might ultimately be seitled by the House of 
Commons. In that: case the Board would now have gone 
on with the Bill, with leave, if it chose to take it, of 
appealing from the Select Committee to the House of Com- 
mons. If the Board of Works had refused to assent to this, 
it would have been the business of the Government to adopt 
the Bill as its own. It will be a discredit to Parliament if 
another Session passes away and secs nothing done to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the floods which caused so much suffer- 
ing in South London last wiuicr ; aud ihe Home Secrevary 
ought to have ascertained, before lcaving the subject in the 
hands of the Metropolitan Board, that they were willing 
to be bound by the decision of the Committee, or, if not of 
the Committee, then of the Honse of Commons, as to the 
incidence of the cost. It is not even now too late for the 
Government to make the Bill their own. But, if the Board 
of Works make much resistance to its passing, it will be 
difficult enough to get it through this year, and this danger 
might have been avoided. The counsel for the river-side 
owners protested, with great propriety, against the Bill 
being treated as a mere private Bill. It is demanded not 
to satisfy the taste of the Board for legislating at other 

ple’s expense, but to meet a genuine if local necessity. 

t may be a very proper thing to take the opinion of Par- 
liament as to the po:sons by whom the money is to be 
found ; but when this has been decided, it should not be 
left to the Board to determine whether South London shail 
be protected or not. Now that they have plainly stated 
that, though they are willing to make the Vestries do what 
a Select Committee has declared not to be their duty, they 
are not willing to do what the same anthority has declared 
to be the duty of the Metrepolitan Board of Works, it is 
clearly incumbent on the Government not to let the ques- 
tion drop. 

The liability which the Committee seck to impose upon the 
Metropolitan Board is reasonable enough. Wherever men 
are grouped together in large communities it must be 
difficult to apportion accurately the expenses which only 
benefit directly a portion of the population upon whom it 
is proposed to impose them. It is plain, however, that the 
principle of subdivision may easily be pushed too far. The 
actual benefit derived from the outlay is not the only 
standard to be applied. If it were, the rate-collector might 
find nearly every door in the parish successfully closed 

inst him. The only rule that can be laid down 
is that the expenses of improvements executed for 
the benefit of one part of the community should 


be borne by the community wherever there is a sufficient 
solidarity, to use an ugly but convenient word, between the 
sections to make them a real unit. It might fairly be 
argued, for example, that the cost of preventing floods in 
the Thames outside the metropolitan boundary ought to 
be borne by the riparian parishes, if the alternative were to 
throw them upon the county, because the tie which links 
together a parish on the Thames with a parish in the 
Weald is of the very slightest kind. But it has always 
been held that the association between different parts of 
the same city is of a very much more intimate order than 
the association between different parts of a county ; and, if 
there is anything which ought to be treated as common 
to all the inhabitants of Lordon, it is the great river 
on which their city stands, and which is the chief 
source of their wealth. The relief of the poor is largely 
thrown upon the whole metropolitan area, because it 
is felt that there is a very close connexion between the 
Wast-l!nd parishes which supply the labour of London, and 
the Central and Western parishes which supply the 
capital. The inhabitants of the riverside districts on the 
South side of the Thames are kept there by the necessities 
of the industries which go to make the rest of London 
rich ; and the argument which suggests a common fund 
for the poor of London suggests equally a common fund 
for so paramount a necessity as protection against floods. 
Of course those who hold that the floods are in a measure 
the creation of the Northern Embankment have no need 
to recur to elementary considerations of this kind ; but even 
if this connexion be denied, the contention of the Board 
of Works is bad on general grounds. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ECCENTRICITY. 


\ ANY readers of Mr. Mill's treatise on Liberty must have 
AVE cairied away the notion that the philosopher was disposed 
to lament the decline of eccentricity. It was not that he seemed 
to think eccentricity 2 good in itself, but he appeared to value it as 
a protest against obedience to that strong current which bears 
most men and women smoothly along in a monotonous stream. 
There is an ee want of freedom in being so borne on, and 
eccentric people, if they do nothing better, splash vigorously about 
in the eflort to escape from the central tide of human affairs. This 
may be granted to them; but it cannot be said that they are very 
successful in their strenuous efforts to distinguish themselves from 
their neighbours. The Pleasures of Eccentricity might have made 
a good subject for a didactic poet, in the days when the Pleasures 
of Hope, of Memory, and of other faculties and functions were 
popular. But the pleasures of eccentricity must sometimes be 
spoilt by a slight sense of failure. The eccentric person only gets 
out of the main stream of life to float in a shallower water, where 
all the pots swim in the same direction, and where they are 
all more or less cracked. He merely makes himself unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries by fashioning himself and his cha- 
racter into the exact semblance of a small minority. This would 
be a grief to him if he were ever fully sensible of the narrow course 
within which his spirited efforts to go his own way are confined. 
But perhaps, by the time that he is consciously eccentric, and de- 
liberately turns his back on ordinary modes of life, he has ceased to 
think much of any one but himsel!. 

The eccentric character may be analysed into elements of which 
a stubborn will, a limited logical faculty, a sense of failure in life, 
and a very narrow imagination are the largest parts. A man has 
not had what he thinks is his share of the respect and affection of 
his kind, and he arrives at the opinion that his fellow-creatures 
must be all wrong. From the more rational conclusion that there 
is something wrong in himself he is preserved by that kind vanity 
which covers our own delects as it were with a garment. From the 
position that all our fellow-creatures are in the wrong, it is a short 
step to the idea that we are ourselves in the right. But that delu- 
sion cannot be hugged while a man acts like other men and 
women, aud mixes in society. The necessity for behaving oddly 
now becomes quite a logical necessity. At this moment in his 
develojiuent the would-be eccentric person encounters a 
deal co: discomfort, and has to outgrow the discovery that 
the pleasures of eccentricity are really the pleasures of sulks, with 
which he was acquainted in his childhood. There must be a 
period, longer or shorter, of breaking off all old ties and old friend- 
ships. As ihe eccentric person has generally an affectionate heart, 
perverted by a morbid distrust and jealousy, this moment in the 
process of “* having his own way ” is full of annoyances. He must 
exert a watchful ingenuity so as to pick quarrels with the words 
and looks and thoughts of every one about him. Here the 
stubborn will aids him, and at last, after years of intolerable 
fretfulness, he finds hiniself as much alone as a creature so superior 
to humanity should be. He can have his own way now to his 
heart's content, and need dread no remonstrance from friends or 
kinsfolk, wife or children. His amiable career is just beginning ; 
he hus no one but himself to please; he has entirely esea 
from the social mill in which “ we grind each other's angles down.” 
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Here, after all, the difficulties of eccentricity have only com- 
menced. What is this “way” to be which the perverse friend of indi- 
vidualism is so anxious to have? In what directions is he to vary 
from the ordinary routine? It is now that the disadvantages of 
a limited imagination make themselves felt. No two common- 
place citizens are so absolutely like each other as almost any two 
eccentric people. The main stream is the wide streamafterall; the 
shallow side current presents to every one who seeks it the same 
sharp rocks and breaks of brackish water. Very lately a case of 
a disputed will occupied the law courts. A rich old gentleman 
had been so intent on having his own way, in life and alter death, 
that he defeated his own purpose. Alive, to be sure, he could 
seclude himself from the world, and play his private pranks 
to his private heart’s content. But they were precisely the 

ks that other eccentric le whose wills are disputed 

their relations are compe ted by the narrowness of their 
imaginative faculty to play. If a man or woman has the 
need of bestowing affection, and has ceased to think human 
beings worthy of a gift so precious, there remains the inexhaustible 
animal creation, fo e a fool of himself about dogs, cats, 
horses, or what not, is part of the eccentric man’s “ way,” an almost 
unfailing scene in his limited programme. The old gentleman who 
has lately been so troublesome worshipped his dogs; he had 
views about their souls, had their bodies buried with con- 
siderable state and ceremony, and imitated Lord Byron’s conduct 
with regard to that virtuous and beautiful animal, Boatswain. 
Then, being dissatisfied with life, and all alone in the company of 
his dogs and books, he turned wistfully to the thought of death; 
and, exactly like other eccentric people, amused himself with skulls 
and crossbones. It is difficult to have patience with people who, 
while determined to be original, show so very little freshness of 
fancy as to be content with crossbones, skulls, and the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. In eccentriccircles, if thescience of mathematics per- 
mits the expression, a skull is no more out of the way than a tall hat 
is in ordinary society. Yet beyond these ghastly trophies the imagi- 
nation even of a great poet like Byron seems unable to pass when 
a great poet is bent on showing his disdain for our fleeting race, 
and his determination to distinguish himself from the crowd. 
There is therefore perhaps some excuse for old gentlemen who, 
without being poets, are determined to do as they choose. Their 
life is like that one happy birthday of thesmall boy in thechild’s book 
who was allowed, by way of a treat, to revel in exactly as 
he pleased for twenty-four hours, In the apologue the small boy’s 
invention did not go further than lying in bed till ten o'clock, and 
then having buttered toast at breakfast. ‘The end did not justify 
this choice of entertainment. Eccentric people find the Nemesis 
of their untrammelled individualism awaiting them in a shape even 
more dull and dreary than the repletion of the self-willed little boy. 
Eccentric ladies do not seem to be much more fortunate than 
gentlemen in hitting on some fresh and fantastic mode of having 
their own way. What dogs are to the male recluse, cats are to 
the female of the species. In place of contemplating skulls, the 
eccentric lady is much in the habit of gazing pensively on her 
own wedding dress, and on the fragments of her ¢vousseau. The 
Miss Havisham of Great Expectations was the type of a class of 
eccentric ladies who have found out too late how very difficult it 
is to be unlike other ladies who are eccentric. In her case we have 
the advantage of studying the contrast presented by a really young 
and fresh imagination playing freely on the facts of life. When 
the youthful Pip in the novel was asked by his relations how 
Miss Havisham passed her time, he replied by describing a mode 
of life which would have been eccentric in real earnest. Had the 
afflicted lady ey | sat in a black velvet coach, as Pip reported, 
waving spangled flags and feeding bloodhounds with beefstealc out 
of a silver basket, her way would have been truly her own, 
and would have differed from that of other eccentric people. Yet 
even into this false account the irrepressible dogs made their way, 


so that the psychologist is almost driven to believe that there is 


some necessary and fatal connexion between the canine race and 
eccentricity. It may be taken for certain that an established law 
makes eccentric people express their condition in their dress, 
Clothes, which, as we know, are the outward symbol of the inner 
man, have always been a favourite vehicle of eccentricity. The 
learned Mr. Timbs, or some other student of his calibre, has pub- 
lished a very stout volume, full of anecdotes of “ oddities,” 
Nothing can be much more monotonous than a book of this 
sort. Just as certainly as the ordinary man, about whom no one 
writes, puts on the usual garb of his period, so surely the eccentric 
emg departs from that fashion in accordance with fixed 

ws. Perhaps he adheres steadily to the dress which was 
the mode when he first set out on the vain and fruitless 
search after his own way. Fashions fleet and go by, but he is 
unchanged. If he does not adopt this plan, he hits on some 
violent combinations of colours, or goes about in one brilliant hue, 
like “‘ Peagreen Hayne,” or shows his superiority to popular pre- 
me's by mere untidiness and consistent disdain of soap and 

ushes, Among eccentric persons, Mr. “Redpost” Fynes of 
Devonshire really deserved some notice for his creditable inven- 
tiveness. Instead of dressing himself in a fantastic way, he painted 
all the gates on his estate with a warm vermilion, thereby showing 
a good deal of originality for an oddity. 

Among recent devices of the eccentric, one may be said to 
have a certain strangeness which will recommend it to people who 
wish to have their own way, but have not yet decided what 
the way is to be. As the mode of life referred to seems 
to have escaped the notice of collectors of these dreary curio- 


worth recording. The ambition of 
eccentric people is to puzzle and to mystify their neighbours, 
and neighbours, it must be allowed, are easily mystified by the 
most transparent and venerable affectations. This is a new le 
Two ladies arrive in a country town and take lodgings. hey 
receive no letters and never go out. ‘They live, not only in seclu- 
sion, but in absolute silence, save that at noon every day one of 
them says to the other, “I said I would do it, and I have done it ; 
and I would do it again.” It is impossible to exaggerate the 
amount of curiosity which may be excited by these simple means, 
while the originality at least of the mode of life cannot bat 
recommend it to the self-willed. Unluckily, though the sport, 
from some points of view, is a good one, it takes two to play it. 
As to the relative value of the game and the candle, that is a 
question which the eccentric settle for themselves at the beginning 
of their career. To outsiders, bound with the well-known and 
galling fetters of conventionality, it may seem that eccentricity, 
considered as a protest in favour of social freedom, is rather a 
failure. Pecple can hardly be called free whose seemingly arbi- 
trary and really childish self-will runs in fixed grooves of folly. 
The moralists who hold that liberty lies in obedience to law find 
a strong argument in the narrow and cramped nature of the lives 
which break loose from the ordinary rules of society. The world 
may not be very wide, and fate may have more share than we like 
in ruling our actions and directing our careers. But the world 
is not so narrow as the fantastic prison-house which eccentric 
people fashion for their own souls, and ordinary action 1s far 
more free than vagaries almost as severely restricted as the delu- 
sions of madness, 


sities, this example may be 


FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE GREEK KINGDOM. 


OMEWHAT more than a year back we asked our readers to 
follow us, and that largely under Imperial guidance, along 
the eastern coasts of the Hadriatic, from Trieste to Cattaro. At 
that point, or more strictly a little further on, a line may well be 
drawn. There is a geographical change in the direction of the 
coast, from the shore of Dalmatia, with its islands and inland seas, 
its coast-line stretching away to the south-east, to the nearly direct 
southern line of the shore of Albania. In modern political 
geography we pass from the dominion of Austria to the dominion 
of the Turk. In the map of an earlier day we pass from the 
all but wholly continuous dominion of the two commonwealths of 
Venice and Kagusa. In modern ethnology we pass from the Slave 
under a certain amount of Italian influence to the Albanian under 
a certain, though a smaller, amount of Greek influence. In modern 
religious geography we pass from a land which is wholly Christian, 
but where the Eastern form of Christianity, though still in the 
minority, makes itself more deeply felt at every step, to a land where 
Islam and the two great ancient forms of Christianity are all found 
side by side. In the geography of earlier times this point marks 
the frontier of a land intermediate between the barbaric land to 
the North, with only a few Greek colonies scattered here and 
there, and the purely Greek lands, the continuous Hellas, to the 
south. We find on this western shore of the south-eastern penin- 
sula the feature which is characteristic of so large a part of the 
‘Egan and Euxine coasts, both of the south-eastern peninsula 
itself and of the neighbouring land of Asia. The great mainland 
is barbarian ; the islands and a fringe of sea-coast are Greek. As 
we draw nearer to the boundary of Greece proper, the Hellenic 
element is strengthened. Thesprotians, Molossians, Chaonians, 
were at least capable of becoming Greeks. "Hzetpos, terra firma, 
once the vague name of an undefined barbarian region, became the 
name of a Greek federal commonwealth with detinite boundaries. 
And the character of a barbarian land, fringed with European 
settlements and looking out on European islands, did not wholly 
pass away till almost our own day. A few still living can re- 
member the storming of Prevesa; many can remember the cession 
—some might call it the betrayal—of Parga. It was only when 
Parga was yielded to the Turk that this ancient feature of the 
Illyrian and Epeirot lands passed away. What Corinth had 
once been Venice was. Corinth first studded that coast with 
outposts of the civilized world. Venice held those outposts, sadly 
lessened in number, down to her fall. And the men of P 
deemed, though they were mistaken in the thought, that nord 
mission of Corinth and Venice England had succeeded. 

It is with a feeling which is long to be remembered that the tra- 
veller first sets his eyes on those lands to which it may be that 
recollections of early studies have given an importance even beyond 
their due. The fact that there wasa city bearing the name of 
Epidamnos is the first fact in the long aad thrilling tale of that great 
possession for all time, the first serious reading of which makes an 
epoch in a man’s life. It is perhaps not till a much later stage of 
study that he takes in that this same Epidamnos, under another 
name, after the Korkyraian or Corinthian colony had d for ages 
into Roman Dyrrhachium, beheld the warfare of Normans and 
Englishmen in a land so far removed from the natural quarters of 
either. But the necessities of modern travelling by sea do not 
always allow the traveller to see everything. Some things are 
passed by in the night; sleep claims some sacrifices, and the 
moon does not always shine. It may thus be that a man may go 
to rest in mid-Hadria, after gazing from a distance on the Apulian 
aud Calabrian shore, and may wake up at a stage where he 
has left Epidamnos and Apollénia behind him, and sees on the 
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one side the mountains of the Albanian coast, on the other the 
mountains of the most northern of the great Greek islands. He 
may t that he has lost even aglimpse of some historic spots; 
but he not the less rejoices to find himself in the thick of a 
history which has gone on continuously from Thucydides till his 
own day. He at least sees Hellas. He may elsewhere have seen 
outposts, traces, monuments of Hellas, the lonely hill of Kymé, 
the hardly less lonely temples of Poseidénia; but, whatever we 
say of the mainland to the left, there can be no doubt, either now 
or in ancient times, of the Hellenic character of the island to the 
right. There are the small attendant isles, there are the great 
peaks of Korkyra, Corfu—not the lowlier peaks which gave city 
and island their later name—but the far mightier mountains which 
catch the eye as we approach the great island from the north. 
That island at least is Hellas—less purely He'lenic than some other 
lands and islands, but still Hellenic, part of the immediate Hellenic 
world of both ancient and modern days. It was and is the most 
distant part of the immediate Hellenic world; but it forms an integral 

of it. It is Hellenic in a sense in which even Sicily, even the 
Greater Hellas of Southern Italy, never became Ilellenic. From 
the first glimpses which we get of Korkyra, it is not merely a land 
fringed by Hellenic colonies; it is an Hellenic island, the dominion 
of a single Hellenic city, a territory the whole of whose inhabi- 
tants were, at the beginning of recorded history, either actually 
Hellenic or so thoroughly Hellenized that no one thought of call- 
ing their Hellenic position in question. Modern policy has restored 
it to its old position by making it an integral portion of the modern 
Greek kingdom. And, if in some things it is less purely Greek 
than the rest of that kingdom, what is the cause? It is because, 
if Corfu may be thought for a while to have ceased to be part of 
Greece, it never ceased to be part of Christendom. It was for ages 
under alien dominion, but it never was under the dominion of the 
Turk. The Venetian could to some extent modify and assimilate 
his Greek subjects; the Turk could modify or assimilate none 
but actual renegades. And, after all, the main influence 
has been the other way. If Italian became the fashionable 
speech, even for men of Greek descent, men oa the other 
hand whose names distinctly show their Italian descent have 
cast in their lot with their own country rather than with the 
country of their forefathers. Shallow critics have mocked because 
men with Venetian names have been strong political assertors of 
“Greek nationality. They might as well have mocked whenever a 
man of Norman descent shows himself a patriotic Englishman. 
They might as well hint that the President of the French Ie- 
_—. is likely or bound to follow a policy Irish rather than 

rench. 

The first aspect, indeed every aspect, of the island of Corfu and 
the neighbouring coast of Epeiros is deeply instructive. 
island and the mainland come so close together that, till the eye 
has got well used to the outline of particular mountains, it is not 
easy to tell how much is island and how much inainland. The late 
Lord Derby twice told the House of Lords that Corfu lay within 
a mile of the coast of Thessaly. We cannot say, without looking 
carefully to the scale on the map, how many miles Corfu lies from 
the coast of Thessaly, any more than we can say offand how many 
miles Anglesey lies from the coast of Norfolk. It is a more prac- 
tical fact that some parts of Corfu lie very near indeed to the 
coast of Epeiros, though not quite so near as Anglesey lies to the 
coast of Caernarvonshire. The channel must surely be everywhere 
more than a mile in width ; certainly it could nowhere be bridged, 
as in the case of Anglesey or in the cases of Euboia and nearer 
Leukas. Both coasts are irregular, both coasts are mountain- 
ous, and the mountains on both sides fuse into one general mass. 
Above all, prominent from many points, soars the famous range 
where 

Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 

In the Akrokeraunian mountains. 

Snow of course in these countries is to be had only at a much higher 
level than the snow-line of the Alps, so that the couch of 
Arethousa stands out yet more conspicuously over the neighbour- 
ing heights than it might have done in a more northern region. 
The inhabitants of Corfu are fond of pointing to the contrast 
between the well-wooded hills and valleys of their own fertile 
island and the bare, almost uninhabited, land which lies opposite 


truth that needs some qualifications. Corfu, through all its 


were civilized according to the standard of their own times. It 


has fared accordingly. Epeiros has been handed over to a barbarian | 


master, and has also been largely colonized by the least advanced of 
European races. Besidesthe Turk asaruler, she hashad the Albanian, 
Christian and Mussulman, as a settler. In Corfu the Albanian is 


a frequent visitor ; his sheepskin and fustanella may be constantly | 


seen in the streets of Corfu; but he has not—unless possibly in 
the shape of — from Parga—formed any distinct element in 
her population. 

under Venetian, French, and English rule should do more for 
their land than Albanians under Turkish rule. But we maydoubt 
whether any people under any government could have made the 
land opposite to Corfu like Corfu itself. Had the mainland shared 


the successive destinies of the island, it would doubtless have been | 


far better off than it has been. Lut it could hardly have been as 
the island. One point of advantage for the island was the mere 


fact that it was an island. In allbut the highest states of civilization, | 


The | 


this is an advantage beyond words; and the ancient colonists fully 
understood the fact. 

Still it is a striking contrast to pass across the narrow sea 
from Corfu to what was Butrinto. Buthrotum, the mythical city 
of the Trojan Helenos, has a more real being as a Roman colony, 
and as one of those outposts on the mainland in which Venice suc- 
ceeded the Neapolitan Kings, and which she kept down to her own 
fall. Butrinto was once a city no less than Uorfu; to Virgil's eyes 
it was the reproduction of Troy itself. Now we cross from the busy 
streets and harbour of Corfu to utter desolation at Butrinto. The 
desolation is greater in one way than any that Helenos or any other 
primitive settler could have found, because it is that form of 
desolation which consists in traces of what has been. We enter 
the mouth of the river, with rich trees and pas‘turage between its 
banks and the rugged mountains; we mari ruins of fortresses and 
buildings on either side, till we come to the ruined castle at the 
mouth of the lake. The lake isa carefully preserved fishery, and 
permission is needed to enter it. A few dirty-looking men 
assemble at the door of a tumble-down building standing against 
the ruined castle. But among them are personages of some local 
importance. One is the lessee of the fishery, whose good will 
is of special importance. There is also a Turkish officer of some 
kind—more likely a Mussulman Albanian than an Ottoman—with 
his small and not threatening following. There are one or two 
native Christians ; and it brings the varied ethnology of the 
land more deeply home to learn that they are neither Greeks 
nor Albanians, but that they belong to the scattered race of 
the Vlachs, the Latin-speaking people of the East, whose greatest 
settlement, far away from Butrinto, is now growing into one of the 
powers of Europe. It is well tobe reminded at such a moment that 
the Rouman Principality, though the greatest, is only one among 
many, and that the latest, of the settlements of this scattered people. 
And it brings home the fact to us when we see here, in a land 
where Greek and Albanian—that is, Hellén and Ilyrian—are both 
at home, the third of the great primitive races of the peninsula, 
the widely spread Thracian kin, the people of Sitalkés and Kerso- 
bleptés, so far away from the land in which alone political geography 
ackuowledges them. 

One feeling however the group, small, but differing so widely in 
race and creed, seem all to share very deeply. This is a devout 
reverence for the image of George King of the Greeks when graven 
ona five- (new) drachina piece, and held up in the hand of one of the 
representatives of Corfu in the Greek Parliament. We remember os 
peya ravraxod TH dv’ and begin to doubt whether 
a smaller sum might not have done the work as well. Anyhow 
his Hellenic Majesty’s countenance, in this attractive shape, acts as 
a talisman on all, private and official, Christian and Mussulman ; 
it buys off all questions or searchings of any kind, and wins free 
access to the beautiful scenery of the lake, full license to poke 
about ameng what little there is to poke about to be found in the 
shattered castle. The idea cannot help coming into the mind that 
those who so greatly respect the image and superscription of King 
George would have no very violent dislike to becoming his sub- 
jects. Still it is not without a certain feeling of having escaped 
out of the mouth of the lion that we cross once more over the 
channel, and find ourselves at the hospitable door of a Greek gen- 
tlemen of Koloura. 


TOO RICH. 


_" be too rich is not the greatest calamity that a human bei 

is subject to. But, as a man dying of consumption may feel 
some pity for one who is in the agonies of an attack of gout, so 
may a poor man look with a certain compassion upon a neighbour 
who is too rich. I’rom whatever quarter our troubles may come, 
it is a consolation to remember that others suffer as well as our- 


Selves, and that, although some may be more distressed than others, 


everybody in this world has to bear some burden. The very pos- 
sibility of being too rich has been called in question, and nobody 
owns to being the victim of excessive wealth; but the calm 
observer, of any experience, can scarcely conceal from himself the 
fact that some men are undoubtedly richer than is good for them. 


| Perhaps the calamity of extreme wealth is most apparent at the 
to them. And of course they do not fail to point the inevitable | 
moral. As in most such cases, there is truth in the boast, but | 


lower end of the scale. When, for instance, a labouring man, 
receiving fifteen shillings a week, for every farthing of which he 


| does hard manual work, comes suddenly in for a fortune of 
changes of masters, has always been under governments which | 


two or three hundred pounds a year, he is, for his position in life, 
extremely rich. But where this has happened, the usual result has 
been that either the man took to ddilieg, or else, thinking his 
money endless, he quickly reduced himself to penury, having lost 
meanwhile the habit of labour. Clearly this is a case of being too 
rich. To goa grade higher, a small farmer or tradesman is often 
a most estimable person, respected by all his neighbours, both rich 
and poor; but let him step into a property of one or two thousands 


| @ year, and the man will probably become odious. We will not 
t is only in the nature of things that Greeks | 


multiply instances, nor do we wish to preach a homily on that 
love of riches which wealth is so apt to generate. We merely 
want to point out, without any sermonizing or torturing of the 
words, that many men are, simply and literally, too rich. 

The point at which a man may become too rich varies according 
to circumstances and individuality. Some people, of few wants, 
are too rich on a comparatively moderate income, while others, of 
large sympathies and energetic habits, never can be too rich. We 
propose to speak here of some suflerers from excessive wealth 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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whose incomes consist of tens of thousands a year. In the first 
place, large incomes do not often drop in until men are at an age 
when the capacity for enjoyment is decreasing. There is an old saying 
that “It is ea to have your cake while you have still teeth with 
which to eat it,” which applies with some force in this instance. 
The accession to a fine property and magnificent houses entails a 
great amount of entertaining. Unless the inheritor wishes it to be 
said that he fails to perform the duties of his position, and to be 
dubbed a screw, he must fill his house so copiously and so fre- 
quently with guests that he will have little time that he can call 
his own. When he was only moderately rich he used occasionally 
to have a houseful of guests, and his parties were extremely plea- 
sant ones. He only invited his personal friends, and merely such 
of them as he felt in the humour to see. After a week or so of 
agreeable social life the guests departed, and then the repose of 
being alone was a refreshing change. But now one set of visitors 
is scarcely out of the house before another comes in. The man seems 
to be perpetually either welcoming or bidding adieu to his guests. 
And Pa are not old friends or pleasant and attractive acquaint- 
ances only, but people in whom he takes little interest, many of 
whom are incapable of making their society amusing or agreeable 
to him, county and political magnates, who bring with them heavy 
wives and brainless daughters. The brightest and most entertain- 
ing of his visitors coahallie have not the social position entitling 
them to sit next the host at dinner, and he has often to sit through 
that lengthy meal by the side of the dullest and stiffest of 
dowagers. In the mornings he has to show to his guests his 
gardens, stables, and model farm, until he is sick of the very sight 
of them. If he goes for a few minutes’ repose into his private 
suite of rooms, he is sure to be besieged with applications for 
interviews by his secretary, butler, agent, or stud groom. How he 
misses the leisure hours which he used to spend in his own study, 
enjoying his books and periodicals ! Now he has barely time to read 
the daily newspaper. How delightful were the evenings which 
he spent alone with his wife, conversing over their plans, or 
reading while she played or sang for him! What contrasts to 
the evenings he now spends in a large room blazing with lights, 
talking to empty-headed grandees, or playing whist with ofd 
peeresses who are utterly ignorant of even the conventional rules 
of the game! How weary are the hours which he often has to 
spend, trying to keep the ball of small talk rolling among guests 
who arrive at five o'clock in the afternoon; and who never will 
settle down to do anything until the dressing-gong has been 
sounded! The only thing that brings the poor man any relief is 
an illness. Then indeed he gains a little priceless repose, and can 
enjoy the retirement of his block of private apartments. : 

oreover, he has not only to endure being bored at home, but is 
obliged to suffer still greater boredom at the houses of his late 
guests when he refurns their visits. After all, hard as it was, the 
fact of having his own belongings around him gave him some 
interest at home, but at the houses of others he loses even this 
consolation. He is put into chambers of the most oppressive mag- 
nificence. The hangings of his bed remind him of the arrange- 
ments fora state funeral. He would like to spend, at any rate, a 
couple of hours during the day in his own room with his books, 
thinking himself to be safe here from the oflicials who molest 
him at Bas . Butno, Entertainment has been provided for him 
for every hour of the day, and the host seems determined that he 
shall drink of that bitter cup to its lowest dregs. Again, not only 
has he to endure these country visits, but he must also return 
numberless calls. When he was only moderately well off, callers 
would not trouble themselves to drive more than six or seven 
miles to see him ; but now that he has got such a great house, the 
enemy thinks it worth while to attack him from distances of ten 
or a dozen miles. Unless he wishes to raise a host of adver- 
saries, he must return each of these calls, even down to those of 
what have been called “ the inferior order of clergy.” If the inhe- 
ritor of a fine place and income makes up his mind to forego enter- 
tainments, and let his social duties and interests take care of them- 
selves, he is perpetually confronted with the fact of the unsatisfac- 
vory condition of a house of great capabilities for hospitality 
standing useless and idle. His acres of closely-shorn lawns and 
terraces, kept in a state of agonizing neatness only to do honour to 
himself and his wife, soon have an effect of dreariness more weary- 
ing than the expanse of ocean. The gardener’s men, with their 
mowing and edging machines, seem about as usefully employed as 
prisoners doing the shot drill. If the state apartments are kept 
open, the absurdity of the great rooms perpetually in readiness for 
guests who never arrive is painfully striking. If they are shut up, 
it is like living in a city of the dead. Despite the most approved 
systems of heating, and the most intelligent of housemaids, the 
great halls, rooms, and passages become chilly and stutly. 

Lord Beaconsfield must have sympathized with those who were 
too rich when he made a character in one of his novels say that 
the worst of having many houses was that one had no home. This 
is, indeed, one of the troubles of the very wealthy man. If he 
lives in more than a couple of houses—one in London and one in the 
country—his dressing-rooms resemble those of visitors at stran 
houses, and his studies the bureaux of a falling Ministry. He 
is a mere bird of , a rolling stone. He is but the guest of 
‘he household officials at his different establishments. Indeed, 
.hroughout his domestic affairs he has to employ such grand 
servants that, although he may give them general instructions, they 
will not brook interference may his gare 
dener that he wishes his to out in such or such a 
style; but were he to order @ small flower-bed to be altered, the 


chances are that the intellectual official would give him notice. 
He may desire his stud groom to have his hunters fit to fly by 
the first of November; but if he were to dictate the number of 
hours’ daily exercise which he wished those animals to undergo, 
his faithful servant would immediately put himself into communi- 
cation with the keeper of a registry-otfice. He has more power 
over his wine-merchant than over his butler. His farm-bailiff is 
evidently only prevented from laughing at his ignorance by a gen- 
tlemanly desire to spare his feelings, and his gamekeeper is quite 
fatherly in the way in which he endeavours to turn his attention a 
little more to his shooting rights and interest. It is rarely that he 
passes a day without receiving a gentle reprimand from one of his 
officials—from his lawyer to his stud groom—instead of himself 
administering reproof, as he used to do in old days. He gradually 
assimilates more and more to the popular idea of a constitutional 
monarch—?.e. a nonentity, the nominal head of a large machinery, 
which is entirely managed by his ministers. The furnishing of his 
houses is left to the taste of London upholsterers, and often even 
the selection and purchase of pictures and works of art is left to 
dealers insuch commodities. Some trifle being out of order in the 
establishment of an ordinary gentleman is not thought much of, 
but when any little thing goes wrong in a place where many thou- 
sands have been expended, the vexation of the spender is intense, 
because this slight’minor detail may mar the effect aimed at by the 
outlay of immense sums. Thus a mere bagatelle which would 
scarcely be noticed by some people may harass the life of a man 
who is too rich. The Croesus is overwhelmed by begging letters. 
It is always hard to be consistent under any circumstances, but 
there is nothing in which consisteucy is so difficult as in the ex- 
nditure of a large income. A man cannot spend more than a 
mited sum upon his own bodily pleasures and comfort, and the 
consistent division of the rest demands considerable labour 
and anxious thought. To calculate the proper proportions to be 
devoted to entertainments, charities, savings, general expenditure, 
estate improvements, the assistance of poor relations, and so 
forth, is enough to bewilder a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He will persuade himself that he has been both just 
and generous, consistent and liberal; and yet he has perhaps 
given a thousand pounds to some charity which had no 
claim whatever upon his purse, while he has refused to help a 
poor cousin. He will spend thousands upon his model farm, 
and yet worry himself until he is quite miserable because twenty 
acres of his hay have undergone a iew showers. His paradoxical 
deeds now and then reveal themselves to him during the night 
watches, and then a restless night is the consequence. Having no 
want that his money will not supply, he has no ambitions. A 
rage is probably the only doubtful possibility still before 
im. If Croesus is young, numberless harpies will be ever en- 
deavouring to share his goods. Toadies, parsons, promoters, and 
treasurers to charities will do all in their power to make his liie 
miserable. As to the mammas, they so overact their part that even 
ow rich bachelors are obliged to go round the world in 
order to obtain a short respite from their tortures. A seat in Par- 
liament will be suggested as an absolute necessity, even if he has 
no taste or inclination for politics. If he enters the electioneering 
lists, he will find himself the slave of his constituents. As if the 
poor wretch had not tormentors enough already. 

There is one thing over which the man whois too rich can exer- 
cise no absolute control. Health is not to be purchased with gold 
and silver. When the poor hypochondriacal millionaire feels life 
slipping away from him, and knows that in a few hours he will be 
on the same level with the commonest pauper, can we wonder if 
his feverish imagination conjures up part of that last scene in 
Faust which he has so often watched from his box on the grand 
tier? ‘Yet the man of enormous wealth who has done his duty 
may, under the same circumstances, look forward to his long rest 
with the hope that, after all, he may perhaps have faithfully borne 
his burden (not always a light one), in common with the rest of 
his fellows. Most of us, at times, imagine how comfortable we 
should be if we were just a little richer than we are; but while we 
deeply compassionate our own lot, let us spare one grain of pity 
for the poor wretches who are “ too rich.” 


“THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.” 


diene controversy over the now notorious Priest in Absolution h:s 

brought into very clear prominence the essential difference 
between a repressive system such as that of the Church of Rome, 
which persists in keeping the human soul in a condition of perpetual 
infancy, and the free elasticity of the Church of England, which 
is no more afraid of facing the fact of a spiritual than a bodily 
majority. Except for form’s sake, we trust that we shall not be 
called upon to express our Foca We consider that England 
is unquestionably right and Rome wrong. The two theories are 
like antagonistic medical systems. The mere catalogue of maladies 
to be treated is the same, while the details of practice involve 
many points on which the rival professors are agreed ; for allopathy 
has come to borrow many remedies from the stores of homeopathy, 
and vice versd. But underneath any superficial similarity a radical 
difference of tone, so to speak, will always underlie the re- 
spective treatments, and if we find the practitioner of either 
school appropriating that of the other, we shall not be far out 
in concluding that he has imperfectly mastered the essential prin- 
ciples of his own system. Of this primary rule of common sense, 
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we feel assured, from the second-hand evidence afforded by 
Lord Redesdale and others, that the small knot of fussy recluses 
who have produced The Priest in Absolution must have been 
deplorably ignorant, and they have accordingly stirred up an 
amount of disturbance for which we hold them most gravely 
culpable. It is no small of their culpability that the 
very unwisdom which has instigated the compilation of such a 
manual has shaken public contidence on the very points on which 
we are willing to believe these rash meddlers with edged tools 
might have fancied that they were reassuringit. They are clearly 
not the gloating monks of a transpontine melodrama, but the 
very enfants terribles of masculine virtue. Ifthe body of men 
by whom and for whom such a manual was produced had 
any idea of using their sacred profession as a means of unholy in- 
dulgence, about the last thing they would have thought of would 
have been embodying their conspiracy in a vade-mecum, and thus 
giving timely warning to the friends of their intended victims. 
What they have done, however, is to produce what a small amount 
of that knowledge of the world which a clergyman needs if possible 


more than any other professional should have told them was the | 


thing most likely to awaken such an idea, however illogical, in the 
minds of that large portion of society which is ruled, not by logic, 
but by impulse. The process of conviction with the last-named 
persons is very simple. They point to the historical records of 
widespread vice among the Roman clergy, and they point on to 
the Confessional. A broader view of the question would have led 
them to realize that there were some other factors to make up the 
sum total. There was not only the Confessional, but the com- 
pulsory Confessional ; and there was not only the compulsory Con- 
fessional, but that Confessional filled by a man vowed to perpetual 
celibacy. 

Compulsory confession worked by a celibate priesthood is a 
terrible experiment, and in proportion as its ideal is superhuman so 
must its failure be a great deal less than human. But, such as it 
is, it has of course created a science, a system, a language of its 
own, which have taken concrete form in a whole library of syste- 
matic treatises. The framework of these books was, so to speak, 
dictated by the system which they illustrated, and each exists 
by and for the other. When the Church of England at once 
abolished the compulsion of celibacy and of confession it parted 
company with all that literature. This was well done; but it 
was not so well to neglect to supply the gap, which (to resume 
our simile) the change of treatment hed opened. With the excep- 
tion of such attempts as those of Jeremy Taylor, the English 
divines have done very little to construct an English literature of 
spiritual therapeutics based on the manly doctrine of the English 

rayer-Book, which prescribes that recourse to the “minister” 
for “ghostly comfort and advice” was to be exceptional and 
not habitual; that the patient was not always to be sending for 
the doctor, even when he was not conscious of anything the 


matter; but that, on the contrary, he was, by wholesome diet, | 


great moderation in stimulants, air, exercise, and cleanliness, to 
keep himself in health by and for himself as long as he could. The 
Roman confessors deny to the man the power of judging for himself 
whether he is obeying these precepts of natural reason, and 
accordingly, by the process which Roman Catholic writers such 
as Pascal have so well described, has grown up the system of 
casuis:ry in which artificial distinctions are continually thrusting 
themselves in the place of the broad laws of morality. 


Out of this condition of things has grown the actual scandal. 
On the one side was the revival of religious earnestness in the 
Church of England, too often crossed by spiritual fussiness; on 
the other a few clergymen, young, enthusiastic, and inexperi- 
enced, beset by layfolk, more enthusiastic very likely, but not 
more experienced. They were also (fairly to look at both sides) 
beset in the slums of our big towns by persons whose fault was 
not enthusiasm, but complete paralysis of moral feeling, absolutely 
ignorant of any law of restraint, but reared in the daily sight of 
and contact with everything arcanum—persons, in short, to whom 
the conventional refinement of language to which other classes of 
society are happily accustomed would be simply an unknown 
tongue. These clergymen, nervous, bewildered, and friendless, 
found themselves launched on such a cross sea of hopeless duties, 
conscious that they had had no specific cr efficient training for the 
most delicate and difficult of all pastoral functions, and aware by 
— experience that the authorized religious text-books of the 

hurch of England left them in the lurch on this particular point. 
The result is what we are witnessing. There stood the Roman 
manual, neat, short, and sharp, compiled, it may be, for the 
priest who was labouring in the similar slums of Paris or Naples ; 
and from no intentional disloyalty, we are willing to believe, to 
the distinctive doctrines of the Luglish Church, but from the 
obvious temptation of their workable compactness, those clergy- 
men sought the assistance of boolis written ior another system ; and 
shut their eyes to the fact which wiser men would have discerned, 
that, both in general tone and specific detuils, they represented a 
system which England had distinctly repudiated. The old 
forms of Chancery cross-examination had their use; but no 
solicitor in his senses would have adopted them in his habitual 
intercourse with his clients. Unfortunately, the public results of 
this folly could not by the nature of thiugs be hmited to those 
whose repudiation of the system was based on principle and 
knowledge. Priesteraft is always a safe butt at which to let fly, 
and the “English distrust of the Confessional is not a principle so 
muuch as a passion, on which coarse-mouthed agitators like that 


unfortunate lecturer Murphy know so well to trade for their own 
advantage. 

It is more difficult to say what ought not to have been done 
than what can now be effected. First of all, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that The Priest in Absolution ought to vanish from 
existence and from memory. Then the satisfaction of the legiti- 
mate claims of the public naturally devolves upon the heads of 
the Church. They know what the Church allows and they 
know what it forbids in the matter of spiritual relations. They 
are as much bound to provide for the one as to 
check the other. If they restrain the crude and mischievous 
efforts of the young curate who sets himself up as a director of 
souls without learning discretion or knowledge of human nature, 
they are bound to organize some system under which discreet 
and learned clergymen of position and sufficient age may under- 
take the delicate duties involved in such a charge. They must 
provide in their schemes of theological training for instruction 
in the difficulties, the dangers, the snares, and pitfalls of that 
spiritual communication which, if it does not save, will certainly 
| ruin, souls; and, while they suppress such privateering publica- 
| tions as The Priest in Absolution, they will take some pains to 
provide thoughtful and systematic treatises, prepared, not merely 
for the use of the clergy, but for that of the laity—books intended 
to obviate the necessity of having to recur to the exceptional 
| remedy of confession, and not manuals ill adapted from foreign 
| divines whose system compels them to teach that not to confess 
| habitually is to be sinfully negligent of the main duty of the 
| Christian life. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE NUISANCE ON COMMON ROADS. 


i is satisfactory to find that the danger which lately seemed 
to be impending of rash, ignorant, and impracticable legislation 
for the purpose of opening up the highways of the country to a 
promiscuous invasion of steam-engines has, for the present at 
least, been averted. Colonel Chaplin’s Bill on this subject was 
| brought forward in the House of Commons only to be withdrawn 
| after a brief discussion, a fate which was inevitable from its crude 
and absurd character; and on this occasion the Secretary of the 
Treasury made a very significant statement on the part of the 
| Government, which would seem to show that the equally chaotic 
scheme of the Board of Trade is to be silently dropped. Mr. 
| Sclater-Looth, without any reference to the latter measure, stated 
| that he should have preferred to settle this matter by means of a 
Highways Dill, which had already been drafted, but that he had not 
| brought it in because he saw no chance of being able to pass it 
| during the present Session, with so much business of importance 
that was more pressing. He also remarked that it was important 
to put the use of engines upon roads under proper regulations, and 
that this wasa matter which would require much thought and 
consideration—an opinica in which most people who have no com- 
mercial interest in the matter will no doubt concur. As to what 
| the visionary Highways Dill was to do no hint was given; but 
_ the Bill brought in under the auspices of the Board of Trade was 
obviously one which had very little chance of being carried, especi- 
ally when it was seen how flimsy and superficial was the evidence: 
on which it was based. Its object was to authorize the experi- 
mental use of any mechanical power on tramways, on a licence 
to be granted by the Loard, containing such restrictions, con- 
ditions, and regulations as that department might think fit to 
impose; but the evidence taken betore the Select Committee on 
whose Report this Bill was based was of a very hollow and 
unsatisfactory kind. The only testimony given in support of 
this proposal, with the exception of that of persons commercially 
interested in the manufacture or working of the machinery to be 
so used—who were, of cqurse, all fully convinced of the necessity 
of allowing the roads to be used, regardless of public convenience, 
for the development of their respective trades—was that of Mr. 
Farrar, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, who. 
knew about the law on the matter, but had no acquaintance with. 
its mechanical aspects, and Major-General Hutchinson, who had. 
made some slight and hasty examination of the subject. General 
Hutchinson could only say that he thought spirited horses would 
always be frightened by steam-engines in the streets; that he 
had seen no systems of the kind which were not purely experi- 
mental—that is, done under special conditions; but that he 
believed that various inventors had “engines nearly completed 
which would comply with the requirements of the Board of 
Trade,” and that he “had no doubt in his own mind that these- 
requirements would very sliortly be met by the mechanical 
talent of the country, if they were insisted on.” When asked 
whether, with respect to the automatic apparatus for putting on 
brakes, his experience was of any great length, his answer was, 
“T have not yet seen any apparatus of that kind”; and further, 
when requested to describe a particular apparatus which he thought 
might be made to work well, he frankly confessed, “I should not 
like to undertake to describe it. I probably should not make- 
myself intelligible”; thus showing how much he knew of such 
matters. Evidence of this kind naturally suggests that, as the 
inventions mp ee to the convenient and safe working of the 
steam-power to be introduced into crowded thoroughfares cannot 
be said to be at present in practical working order, it would surely 
be prudent to wait until these imperfect and doubtful machines. 
,; are thoroughly developed before they are turned loose in 
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the streets, to the confusion and peril of the general traffic. 
It may be imagined, therefore, that under such circumstances 
the Bill, based on purely speculative and prospective arrange- 
ments which may or may not come to pass, would be likely 
to be opposed when its hollowness was exposed by an examina- 
tion in the House of Commons. 

Colonel Chaplin’s Bill, which contained no mention of tramways 
but applied solely to locomotives on the ordinary highways, was also, 
as the discussion on Wednesday clearly proved, a very loose and 
clumsy scheme; and theColonel could make out only avery poor case 
for it,and was soon convinced that it was useless to go on with it. 
The first object aimed at was, he said, the safety and convenience 
of the public; and the second, to promote the expansion of the 
general industry of the country. It would appear, however, from 
the existing evidence on the subject, that these purposes are prac- 
tically incompatible, inasmuch as the industry of the country can 
be expanded in the way proposed only by seriously impairing the 
safety and convenience of the public. He also contended that 
“any infinitesimal danger which might arise, in spite of proper 
wagindiele and precautions, could not for a moment counterbalance 
the enormous advantages resulting from the use of steam-power on 
the roads; ” but the “ enormous advantages” in question would be 
injurious except for the people who would get a monopoly of the 
roads for their own purposes, tu the disturbance and perhaps exclu- 
sion of other traffic. Other members who spoke on the same side 
tried to make light of the objections to the system, pleading that the 
snorting of engines could easily be prevented, that in any case horses 
would soon get used to it, and so on—all points which have yet to be 
positively demonstrated. Mr. Assheton went so far as to protest 
against any hard and fast rule as to the speed of engines being 
laid down’; and said he looked forward hopefully to seeing 
light passenger locomotives soon running on our roads, going at 
the rate of nine or ten miles an hour—a prospect which some 
people may not consider very cheerful. Mr. Samuelson, as a 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery, was naturally in favour 
of no restrictions being placed on the movement of such machinery 
along the roads. 

On the whole, the balance of argument was strongly against 
the Bill. Mr. Bromley-Davenport, who admitted that there was 
need for legislation on the subject, asserted, from his own experi- 
ence, that a great deal of damage 


was done to roads by locomo- | 


tives, and it was no wonder it should be so, seeing that they were | 


not constructed to bear such heavy burdens, and that to render | 


them fit for the purpose would cost a large sum of money. Sir W. 


Edmonstone also bore testimony to the dangers of such a system, | 


not only to roads, but especially to bridges. Mr. Wheelhouse held 
that in large towns there mca | be considerable danger attending 


such traffic, and the nuisance caused by the smoke would itself be | 
a serious matter; and he further pointed out that under the Bill | 


the ratepayers would have to pay for the repairs of the roads when 
they were damaged by the engines, which was unjust, ‘as the 
general public did not care a straw for the engines, but rather 
objected to them.” Mr. C. Wilson mentioned that the effect of the 


-use of one of these engines in the neighbourhood of Hull had been 


to drive the carriage traffic off the road altogether. Mr. Henley 


suggested that, “ if a train consisting of six or seven waggons met 


a loaded waggon on a country road where, as was often the case, 
there was hardly room for more than two iages to pass, there 
might in consequence bea complete block,” which may be thought 
more than probable. Mr. Pell, while pleading for agricultural 
engines, objected to traction-engines cn account of the damage 
they inflicted on the highways, and the consequent expense they 
caused. Colonel Brise stated that in his part of the country the 
roads were not at all suitable for engines, and that the only way 
in which the owners and users of those engines could be made to 

y for the use of the roads would be by going back to toll-gates. 

r. J. Leighton condemned the Bill as bad in principle, inoppor- 
tune in time, and one-sided in its provisions. The preamble of 
the Bill, he remarked, declared that mechanical science would 
enable engines to be used without any danger, but both the 
member for Cardigan and himself knew that very serious damage 
had been done. 

Apart, however, from the objections to the details of the Bill, 
there was also a very strong feeling that such a measure ought 
not to be left in the hands of a private member, but was 
properly the business of the Government; and this view appears 
to have been accepted by the Government. It cannot, however, 
be dealt with this Session; and in the interval there will be an 
opportunity of giving that “thought and consideration” to the 
question which, coun Sclater-Booth impressed upon the House 
of Commons, were required. It is true that, as stated in the 
preamble of the Locomotives on Common Reads Bill, “the use 
of locomotives on turnpike and other roads has been greatly 
extended”; but it is certainly not the fact that “the experience 
gained in the working of these locomotives has so far enabled 
their construction to be modified so that they can be used without 
detriment either to the roads or other traffic.” On the 
contrary, any one who has happened to over roads on which 
such agian have been run cannot fail to have observed man 

of the mischievous consequences which may be expected. 

ot long since the present writer saw in a country road near 
Epsom a locomotive interred ina deep pit which it had dug for 
itself in the road, while another engine, which had been brought to 
its rescue, was actually making another hole in the effort to drag 
out the one already embedded. It may be imagined what the con- 
dition of this would be after the operation of getting out the 


engines. At present the ordinary horse tramways are plainly a 
violation of the first principle of traffic on the public roads, that 
they should be open to everybody on equal terms, no part of the 
road being allowed to be used to the inconvenience or exclusion 
of others. The bulk of the traffic has, subject to the rule of 
the road, to make allowance for other vehicles, and to make 
its way as it can; but the tramway cars have what is prac- 
tically a monopoly of the crown of the causeway, for they 
move on in a straight and undeviating course, and as fast 
as they like, leaving other vehicles to get out of their 
way. A correspondent of one of the morning papers who 
seems to uphold in a very absolute manner the supposed rights of 
Tramway Companies to priority in the streets, urges that “ the 

olice should be erat to insist that all heavy vehicles shall 

eep off the tram-lines where there is room, and the police magis- 
trates to be a little sharper in punishing those who wilfully 
obstruct the tram-cars.” This shows the sort of despotism 
which would be established if the promoters of tramways had 
the chance of carrying out their scheme. No doubt, any wilful 
obstruction of traffic is punishable, and very properly; but the 
right of the Companies to compel other vehicles to quit their 
natural course, simply because the tramway people are allowed to 
~ down rails for their own purposes, is, we should think, a very 

oubtful point at law, and would certainly be a violation of 
ordinary notions of fair play. If the horse tramways are to be 
replaced or supplemented by shrieking, rapid locomotives, emitting 
smoke and other noxious vapours, and apt to go wrong and perhaps 
blow up, the existing difiiculties of the general traffic will 
greatly increased. It is evident that, before such a climax is 
tolerated, very substantial precautions ought to be taken to secure 
order and safety; and that the convenience of the public at 
large ought certainly to be considered before the expansion of the 
opportunities of commercial speculators. 


PIUS IX. AND THE PRESS. 


TF\HERE is something, we will not say grotesque, but startling 
at first sight, in the fact of the Pope delivering an allocution 

“ to the Catholic Press” on the use and abuse of journalism. To 
the Popes—not of the middle ages only, when printing was as yet 
unknown, or of the Renaissance period when it was still an untried 
and unwelcome novelty—but of the last century even, such a 
phenomenon would have seemed hardly less strange than a Papal 
allocution on the use and abuse of private judgment. The press is 
supposed to be the organ and symbol of public opinion, and autho- 
rity and opinion are usually contrasted as rival powers. What, it 
may be asked, has the Pontiff—and especially a Pontiff who has 
officially and ex cathedrdé refused “ to reconcile himself with pro- 
ess, liberalism, and modern civilization”—to do with the press ? 
hy touch the unclean thing at all? what communion hath 
Christ with Belial? But the Pope has judged otherwise. He 
is content to receive a modest obolo from the journalists, and to 
impart to them his Apostolic Benediction; nay more, he 
deigns to inform them that “he had felt the neces- 
sity for invoking their aid.” And this fact is not the less 
significant because there can be no doubt that His Holiness has 
judged wisely, or rather that he has yielded, whether willingly or 
not, to what is called “ the inexorable logic of facts.” Progress and 
modern civilization are at all events facts, and if they are dangers 
to be combated, still they must be fought with their own weapons, 
as the Libyan eagie is said to have supplied the arrow winged for 
its destruction. The press is a two-edged sword which may be 
used by the champions or assailants of any cause who have sufli- 
cient skill to wield it. It may, to cite the Pope’s language, be 
employed “to combat error and to refute the insane calumnies 
propagated by those who (by the same means) waged a cruel war 
against religion, against the Seat of St. Peter, and against 
morality.” But no instrument can act effectively that is not 
allowed free play. It may be a safe policy to spoil the Egyptians 
so long as the spoil consists of gold and silver, but when what 
Aristotle calls “ live instruments” are in question, even helots are 
apt to prove quite as much of an embarrassment as a help to their 
masters. The Janissaries formed for centuries the flower and 
strength of the Ottoman army, but they were drawn from a class 
whose fidelity could not fail to be looked on as suspicious, and at 
last the human tribute which had long been cruelly exacted was 
still more cruelly destroyed. May not the journalists be re- 
garded as the Janissaries of the Papacy? Pius [X., while record- 
ing his gratitude for the services they have rendered to the Church 
and to truth, evidently feels that their services cannot be 
accepted without a certain risk; “he felt the necessity of recom- 
mending some things to their consideration. All human things 
savoured of their origin, and journalism, like other things, required 
careful watching to keep it in its purity.” This of course is so 
obvious as to be little better than a truism, but when His Holiness 
went on to specify “the great defect” he had observed in 
journalism, he came. at once to the root of the matter. That 
defect was “want of concord,” for union is just as essential in 
oy ere as discipline and obedience in the army; which thesis 
e further preseeman to illustrate by the conduct of Spanish 
matadors who “overcome their formidable antagonist (the bull) 
by advancing with calmness and steadiness together, sword at 
point.” But then, if journalists are to work under this rigid rule 
of military drill, it may be questioned whether they would not lose 
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in vigour more than they gained in unity of aim. Nothing can 
be sillier than an affectation of originality, but without genuine 
originality there is no persuasive force. Sermons preached or 
articles written to order, however brilliant, are at best a flash in 
the pan; they cannot carry the conviction they are not charged 
with. If Catholicism has profited as well as suffered by the 
eo, | all which we shall have a word to say presently 
— it is because it has found advocates who allowed no arriére pensée 
or word of command from headquarters to supersede or distort 
their supreme devotion to the interests of truth. Bossuet, Fénelon, 

,» De Maistre, Mohler, Newman, have written what they 
thought, and while their writings help in the main to support a 
common cause, the secret at oace of their reality and their power 
lies not in their union but their divergence. 

Meanwhile it is only due to the Pope to say that he offered a 
second piece of advice to the Catholic journalists, which good men 
of every creed will be ready and anxious to endorse. “ They must 
fight against error, and not against individuals; they should spare 
names while denouncing vice, and by overcoming that they would 
overcome individuals also. Their work should be inspired by 
charity, and it was his duty, as the teacher, though an unworthy 
one, of that virtue, to inculcate it. Would that he could demon- 
strate to them what he felt in his heart in that respect.” There 
can be as little doubt, from what is known of Pius IX.’s 
character, of the sincerity of this advice as of the need for it. We 
should be curious to know whether M. Louis Veuillot, whose per- 
sonal abuse equals the virulence, if not the wit, of the mival 
scholars of the Renaissaace, was among the auditors of His 
Holiness, not to speak of certain of his English allies or 
imitators who might be named. It is true that the nuisance, 
though it is a peculiarity of religious, or irreligious, journalism, 
is not the exclusive monopoly of ultramontane writers. The savage 
and daily denunciations not only of Catholicism, but of Catholics 
as such, in the so-called liberal press is thought to have had a good 
deal to do with precipitating the recent crisis in France. And it 
would not be difficult to name English journals, representing very 


opposite sections of the religious world, which for candour and > 


courtesy may fairly compete with the Univers. 

But a wider question than any concerning the present condition 
and prospects of religious journalism is _— up by the Pope’s 
recent discourse on the press. The new discovery of printing in 
the fifteenth century was not, as might have been expected, very 
cordially welcomed by high authorities either in Church or State. 
When Aldo established his printing press at Venice in 1490, the 
great nobles were shy at first of what appeared to them “ so essen- 
tially democratic an art,” which threw open to the general public 
works previously confined to their own rare and costly libraries. 

till less were ecclesiastical dignitaries likely to smile on 
so questionable an acquisition. It is true that the first 
printed edition of Plato, brought out in 1513 at the Aldine 
press, was dedicated to Leo X.; but Leo's interests—as far 
as he took an interest in anything beyond sensual gratifica- 
tion—were literary, not ecclesiastical. Alexander VI., who had a 
keener prevision of imminent perils to the Curia if not to the 
faith, had already taken the precaution—certainly not a day too 
soon—of subjecting the hostile criticism of such abandoned 
wretches as Savonarola to the salutary restraints of an Index Ev- 
purgatorius. And for the next two centuries the censorship and 
the Inquisition supplied, if not a complete, a very real and effective 
check on literary aberrations both in Ttaly and Spain. It is fair to 
say that in the latter country, though not in the former, it was em- 
ployed quite as much, if not more, for the suppression of immoral as 
of heretical works. The thoroughness of the process in Italy may 
be estimated by the fact that the once famous and popular work 
On the Benefits of the Death of Christ, which was suspected of 
favouring the Lutheran theory of justification, is now “as hope- 
lessly lost as the second decade of Livy.” At the same 


time Macaulay is clearly right in pointing out that it. 
was not so much by the suppression as by the adoption 


of the new machinery that the Church carried on her suc- 
cessful struggle against Protestantism, and that the Counter- 
Reformation was due rather to “a reflux of opinion ” than to force. 
Literature in the hands of the early Jesuits and their disciples 
became the ally of orthodoxy. Macaulay has his own way of 
explaining this in his famous essay on Ranke, the argument of 
which is summed up in the following passage. “It matters not at 
all that the compass, printing, gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination, 
and a thousand other discoveries and inventions, which were un- 
known in the fifth century, are familiar to the nineteenth. None of 
these discoveries and inventions has the smallest bearing on the 

uestion whether man is justified by faith alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice”; and accordingly 
none of them offer any “security against the prevalence of any 
theological error” of former ages. And then the writer goes on to 
illustrate his theme by what he considers the crucial example of 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which is neither more incredi- 
ble nor less incredible in the nineteenth century than in the six- 
teenth or the ninth. 

There is a good deal of truth in this method of reasoning, but it 
is not the whole truth. No advance of scientific discovery can 
throw additional light on the credibility of this or that particular 
— doctrine, especially if it be a p forte e resting its claims 
on evidence of revelation. At the same time, such a dis- 
covery as that of printing does indirectly, but very materially, 
atiect both the internal lite of rival theological systems and their 
position in the world. It puts them, so to speak, on their trial 


| own creed was held, in substance if not in name, 


in a sense previously unknown, and if it does not ensure the 
ultimate victory of truth, it serves to pioneer the way for it by 
enforcing on all parties a firmer and more intelligent grasp of the 
doctrines they profess. This might indeed be inferred from a 
later passage of the same essay of Macaulay's, where he calls 
attention to the temporary triumph of the Encyclopedists over 
Catholicism at the close of the last century. ot a single 
effective reply, as he justly observes, was opposed to their attacks ; 
“no Bossuet, no Pascal,” came forward to encounter Voltaire, just 
as, we may add, in the previous century the Jesuits could not 
find a single effective champion to meet the charges of Pascal. 
Macaulay does not go on to explain how the Church did 
eventually repel the assault of the Encyclopedists, as it had 
repelled the assault of the Reformers, though he notes and 
insists upon the fact. But he must have been well aware 
that in the one case as in the other, and even more in the second 
than in the first, it was by employing their own weapons against 
them that the enemy were routed. The Index and the Inquisition 
might give some assistance in the sixteenth century, but such pitiful 
auxiliaries were no longer available at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. What is called “the Catholic reaction” had to rely ex- 
clusively, as the Counter-Reformation had relied mainly, on the 
power of persuasion ; and a series of earnest and gifted writers like 
De Maistre, Lamennais (in his earlier days), Montalembert, and 
Mohler, recovered for their Church the ascendency which the En- 
cyclopeedists had wrested from her. We do not say that the system 
which can stand such a test is proved to be true, but it has at least 
a far better claim to be considered tenable than it could have 
before any test of the kind was capable of being applied. But if 
Macaulay overstates the case in one direction, Mr. Lecky over- 
states it more glaringly in the other, when he says that nothing 
but a superstitious form of Christianity was possible during the- 
first fifteen centuries of our era; and there is a perverse and com- 
plicated confusion of ideas in his assertion that “ Protestantism 
could not have existed without a general diffusion of the Bible, 
which was impossible till paper and printing had been in- 
vented.” Every sincere Protestant must popearwang | believe that his 

y the primitive 
Christians, however soon it may have been submerged under what 
one of the Anglican Homilies terms “ the stinking puddle of tradi- 
tion,” just as Pius IX. considers that in our own day true religion 
has been overwhelmed by the “ filthy cloaca” of an ungodly press. 
And, considering how little the relative position of the rival creeds. 
has been modified by the fact that for a long time past the Bible 
has been just as accessible to Catholics as to Protestants all the 
world over, and considering, too, in what varied and often opposite 
senses Protestant readers equally honest and devout have interpreted. 
it, there can be no doubt that the general diffusion of literature of 
all kinds has done a great deal more to bring about the contrast 
between modern and medieval religionism than the general diflu- 
sion of the Bible. That the art of printing, while it has introduced 
some fresh evils, has rendered impossible many abuses both civil 
and ecclesiastical against which there was before no adequate guar- 
antee, is indisputable. But it did not need the seemingly incon- 
gruous spectacle of a Pope solemnly blessing the representatives 
of journalism to assure us that it would be at least premature to 
pronounce the liberty of the press incompatible with the mainten- 
ance and extension of a dogmatic faith. 


EDUCATION IN 1876. 


db Report of the Committee of Council on Education no 
longer excites much interest outside the region of school 
managers and certificated teachers. It is only natural that ele- 
mentary education should be found a somewhat wearisome subject 
in the years following upon those in which it was the chief battle- 
field of rival parties. Parliamentary conflicts no longer rage 
over the precise relation between theology and the three R's; and 
the principle of compulsion, which was denounced not so long ago 
as revolutionary in the worst sense, is now placidly accepted on 
all hands. When the political aspect of elementary education is 
no longer apparent, it must be admitted that a good deal of 
the interest hitherto attending on it disappears. It is not in 
human nature to estimate a subject wholly by its solid im- 

ortance. Something must be allowed for the degree in which it. 
is calculated to excite the rapture of strife or to affect the future 
of politicians. We all know how much depends on the extension 
to every child in the kingdom of the necessary rudiments of in- 
struction ; but even those who are most convinced of the value of 
education, and most ready to make sacrifices for its promotion, 
will not pretend that the process of extension is one that is very 
interesting to watch. The annual Report of the Education De- 
partment has now become the record of a necessarily tedious 
experiment. The progress to be registered is slow; the advance 
has few or no striking features; the whole afiair has 
become a thing of averages and ntages. As we read, 
we wish that statistics could stillfawaken the ardour which came 
so naturally when they were,the foundations on which to construct 
an assault or a defence. Alas, there is no longer that divine flame 
within us which once leapt up round a row of figures, and madea 
halo round every decimal point. Deep down in our ashes the 
wonted fires may still survive; but for the present they give 
no sign of life, 

Ali that is left to men in this frame of mind to do is to note the 
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changes that are ly recorded in the Reports of the Committee 
of Council, with’ the ‘ae of patent how far the results 
actually attained come up to or fall short of those which 
were dreamed of in the heyday of educational contro- 
versy. It may be useful hereafter to have done this; for 
Parliamentary struggles may one day have elementary educa- 
tion once more for their subject-matter, and then it will be 
at least something to have no arrears of blue-books on our hands, 
It is with reference therefore to the future rather than to the 
present that we record that in the f gos between 1870 and 
1876 the number of schools inspected has risen from 8,919 to 
14,970; that the accommodation in day-schools had risen from 
1,878,584 to 3,426,318; and that in 1876 there were 2,412,211 
day-scholars present at examination, and 1,984,573 in average 
attendance, against 1,434,766 present at examination, and 
1,152,389 in average attendance, in 1870. The department has 
right to feel satisfied with the figures that stand for the increase 

in the number of schools and the amount of school accommoda- 
tion. During the last five years the population between the ages 
of three and fifteen has increased six and a half per cent., while 
the increase in school accommodation amounts to seventy per cent. 
If any desponding theorist has ever felt a doubt as to the suffi- 
ciency of the new machinery for providing schools, he may now 
feel at ease. There is water enough for the horse if we can but 
contrive to bring him to it. More than seven millions and a half 
of money have been lent to School Boards throughout the country 
to enable them to build new schools, while another million and a 
half has been spent partly by the Education Department and ly 
by private benefactors in building additional voluntary schools. 
e Report states that there are at least four and a half millions 

of children for whom elementary schools are required ; so that, 
after allowance has been made for the number of necessary 


absentees and for the districts to which compulsion has not yet ‘ 


been extended, the fact that elementa 
vided for three and a half millions of 
desired. 

When we come to the use made of these schools there is 
less cause for rejoicing. Out of two and a half millions of chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and thirteen who might be found 
in elementary schools, considerably less than a million and a 

uarter were actually presented to the Inspectors. Considering 
that the number of attendances n to earn a grant can be 
made in half a year, this is but a beggarly account of empty 
benches. There is a further shortcoming as pret ga 
of the scholars examined, Rather more than a million ought 
to have been presented in the three higher standards, whereas less 
than a quarter of a million were so presented. Upon this point 
the Report speaks out very plainly. “These results,” it says, “ are 
not satisfactory ; they show the number of children who are 
not known to be attending efficient schools ; the small number, even 
of those whe attend such schools, who do so with anything ap- 
proaching to regularity ; the large proportion of these last who are 
not presented to the tor to give proof of the results of their 
instruction ; and the meagre nature of the results attained by many 
of those who are examined.” It is fair, however, to add that the 
recent introduction of compulsion has necessarily led to a dispro- 
portionate number of children being presented in standards lower 
than their age taken alone would justify. Many children who 
have hitherto gone to no school have recently been swept in, and 
as their education has not until an age at which it ought to 
have been half completed, they unavoidably swell the numbers of 
those presented in standards lower than those in which children of 
their years ought ordinarily to be a Still the Education 
De nt is fully borne out in calling the results unsatisfactory. 
When the extent and costliness of our educational machinery is 
taken into account, it is not cheering to learn how many children 
still derive no benefit from it, and how many more do not 
derive as much benefit as they ought. Seven millions and a 
half added to our local debt, a large Parliamentary grant, 
voluntary contributions amounting to a very sum in money, 
and representing a still larger outlay in time and labour, an appre- 
ciable addition to the burdens of the one these forms of 
wer are continually going on and increasing without the 
end for which they are incurred being really answered. It must 
be remembered, however, that this 


schools have been pro- 
ildren leaves little to be 


port really deals with a 
period earlier than the completion of our educational system. It 
comes down only to the 31st of August, 1876, at which date the 
Education Act of last year was not yet in operation. Even so late 
as the 1st of April, 1877, no by-laws had yet been sanctioned for 
the School Attendance Committees created under that Act, so that at 
the latter date only 50 per cent. of the whole population of England 
and Wales, and 84 per cent. of the whole borough population, were 
subject to compulsion. The Act of 1876 provides for the appoint- 
ment of a School Attendance Committee for every borough and 
parish for which a School Board has not been elected. Thus a 
— local authority, charged with the duty of seeing that the 

ildren of that district are receiving a sufficient elementary educa- 
tion, will shortly be established in every school district. These 
authorities have already been appointed in all but 3 of the 106 
municipal boroughs and in 412 of the 587 unions which 
are not under the jurisdiction of School Boards. It is almost 
certain that considerable good will result from the appointment of 
these Committees. The sense of importance which belongs to an 
active member of every Board will them to magnify their 
office, and as in the majority of cases men prefer to earn fame by 
zeal in discharging the duties of their office rather than by per- 


sistence in neglecting them, we may hope that the next ae of 
the Committee of Council will show that the proportion of chil- 
dren attending school with decent arity in the rural districts 
will be appreciably larger. It is a further earnest of this result 
that the most influential man on the School Attendance Committee 
willin many cases be the n, and as he will usually have built 
the parish school, and be largely saddled with its maintenance, he 
will naturally wish to see it Properly filled. 

We are sorry to say that the appendix to the a contains a 
long list of penalties inflicted for inaccurate or fraudulent registra- 
tion of children’s attendance. The Department instruct all school 
managers that the registers should be checked at uncertain inter- 
vals, and at least once a quarter, by the managers. This warning, 
says the Report, has not always been attended to, and “ penalties 
have been incurred by teachers who have fallen into dishonest habits 
—mainly inconsequenceofthe failure of the managers of their schools 
to attend to the important duties which devolve upon those who 
are responsible for the wT“ of public institutions which 
draw so large a portion of their income from the waar pss f 
grant.” The inducements to a teacher to make the register of attend- 
ance seem better than it is are considerable. It puts him on good 
terms with his employers, and it helps to increase the amount of 
his income. To obtain money from Parliament by an incorrect 
register is as distinct an act of fraud as any other mode of obtain- 
ing money on false pretences, and it is extraordinary that any 
school managers should contentedly assume that their teachers are 
superior to these temptations, and that their registers do not need 
any systematic supervision. It may be worth while to suggest 
that managers who have failed to do their duty in this respect 
should not be allowed to act in that capacity any longer. In 
addition to the punishment inflicted on the teachers, and the ex- 
pense which the suspension of the grant entails on themselves, 
there is room for some public censure which shall involve dis- 
grace as well as annoyance and loss of money. 


THE NASTY CASE. 


HE prosecution of a man and a woman for publishing an 
obscene book has ended, as was to be y in the con- 
viction of the defendants; a result which appears to be fully 
justified by the facts of the case, and which may perhaps com- 
pensate in some small degree for the mischief of the publicity 
which has, unfortunately, been given to a most disgusting subject, 
by placing a check in future on the dissemination of such corrupt- 
ing literature. The indictment c the defendants with 
“ unlawfully, wickedly, and designedly” publishing “a certain 
lewd, indecent, filthy, and obscene kk, thereby con- 
taminating and vitiating’ and corrupting the morals of youth 
and others.” This work was written by an American author, and 
is said to be openly sold and widely circulated in the United 
States. It was first published in England about forty years ago, 
and seems to have had only a comparatively small and obscure 
sale, and to have attracted little public attention. In 1867 a 
prosecution was raised against a man who was selling the book, 
which was ory ag withdrawn. In March last, however, it 
was republished by the defendants im a cheap and popular form, 
in order, as they stated in the preface, “ to test the right of publi- 
cation.” It is unnecessary to say more of the object of the work 
than thatitis intended to spread the knowledge of a method of check- 
ing the growth of population by mechanical means, and to enco 
general resort to this — It is said by the publishers to 
written in “a plain, chaste style”; and it may be admitted that 
it does not deal with the question in a passionate or exciting 
manner. At the same time, most ae we will agree with the ver- 
dict that such a publication is “calculated to deprave public 
morals ” ; and there can be little doubt that this must be in a 
degree its effect on the minds of those who read it. e 
Lord Chief Justice, in his summing up, laid down the 
law to this effect—that whatever outrages public decency, 
whatever tends to corrupt the public morals, in the 
of a publication, is a criminal offence ; and he divided the con- 
sideration of the subject into two whether the theory pro- 
posed, or the result, was calculated to degrade and deprave the 
morals of those who practise it,and whether the details given 
respecting it were ulated to corrupt the mind. He also 
added, “‘ You have only to read the book to judge whether it is 
calculated to excite improper ideas; if so, e medical work 
would be open to the same accusation; but if the intention was 
not honestly to convey this information, but to gratify prurient 
curiosity, then it is 7 to condemnation.” In the course of the 
proceedings, the Lord Chief Justice also remarked, in reply to the 
observations of one of the defendants on the contents of various 
medical works being quite as nauseous and indecent as those of 
this book, that “The whole case against you is that your book is 
not a medical work” ; and that, while certain details are necessary 
to enable medical men to treat the diseases of their patients, 
they are not necessary in books which are not medical, nor in- 
tended for medical use, but for general circulation. The question 
thus becomes whether the practices recommended are or are not 
such as might be resorted to without any injury to public morals. 
Inanswer to these questions the jury found that“ the bookis calculated 
to deprave public morals, but we entirely exonerate the defendants 
from any corrupt motives in publishing it”; and the Lord Chief 
Justice observed that this amounted to a verdict of guilty, but 
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the exoneration from any bad intent would be considered in the 
sentence. 

The Lord Chief Justice was no doubt right in pointing out 
that there was a difficulty in such a case in determining whether 
the publication was corrupting to public morality or was allow- 
able in the discussion of a public question; and that it was 
necessary to be careful, in applying the general proposition 
of the law, not to abridge the free and full right of public 
discussion, and the expression of opinion on subjects of interest 
and importance to the welfare of society. At the same time it 
may be thought that too much attention was given in the course 
of the case to the question of intention and motives. The question 
of interest had nothing whatever to dowiththe issue before the 
jury, though it may be proper that it should be considered in the sen- 
tence. The real issue was whether the publication of such works was 
lawful ; and this depended, not on the intention with which the defen- 
dants might have acted, but on the question whether their course of 
action was of a kind calculated to do harm to public morality ; and 
the jury's expression of faith in the absence of bad intent on the 

of the defendants was therefore quite superfluous and even 
irrelevant. Indeed the Lord Chief Justice fully acknowledged this in 
some of his incidental remarks while the trial was going on. 
* Tf the thing tends,” he said, “ to corrupt public morals with re- 
ference to the relations between the sexes, if what it recommends 
or suggests as to the results of those relations has a demoralizing 
and degrading effect upon the public morals, then the defendants 
are liable. It is for the jury to say whether or not the means 
suggested or the advice given is calculated to deprave the public 
morals. It is not because the object may be good that therefore 
the publication, if otherwise unlawful, is excused.” He also said 
in his charge, “ Though we may fancy that these are two enthu- 
siasts who are actuated by a desire to do good, that will not justify 
them if they have departed from the law, and they must abide by 
the result.” As a matter of fact, the object in this instance was 
certainly not a good one in the consequences which it was calcu- 
lated to produce, and in this respect the verdict of the jury was in 
accordance with the general opinion of the world. It is impossible 
not to see that the system recommended would to a certainty pro- 
duce, if extensively adopted, a most immoral condition of society ; 
and ‘the only question, therefore, which should have been allowed 
to be brought forward was as to this essential point. For all 
that any one knows, the defendants may have believed that they 
were doing good ; but, if the thing was evil, the offence ought to 
be distinctly marked, so that other persons may be deterred from 
committing it. On the whole, then, it was a mistake that so much 
time was allowed to be wasted on the consideration of immaterial 
facts, which, besides, were likely to confuse the minds of the 
jury, and so to create an amount of personal pity and sympathy 
for the offenders which would bias their judgment. 

Another point which was raised was whether the ution 
was not in itself a mischievous thing, on account of the widely 
increased publicity which was given to a matter the nature of 
which was likely to pollute the public mind, and set it working in 
a morbid and unnatural direction. It is much to be deplored that 
the effectofthese proceedings should have been to increase enormously 
the sale of the obnoxious work ; and it may be supposed that less 
harm would have been done if the matter had not been made a 
public scandal. At the same time it is nec to bear in mind 
that, though in the first instance the sale of the publication was 
comparatively limited, it might not always have remained so, and 
that as long as the offence was allowed to be committed with 
impunity, it would afford encouragement to a general issue of 
such works. Moreover, it may suggested whether 
in a case of so indecent and filthy a character—in the current sense 
of these terms—the trial could not, as is sometimes done in rape 
and particularly unclean divorce cases, be proceeded with i 
camera. It is possible, however, that such an outcry would be 
made against this practice by the promoters and supporters of 
sensational journalism as to deter even the most courageous 
Judge from taking this step. In the present instance, the 
mischief of a public trial of such questions has been greatly 
enhanced by the quite unnecessary length and minute detail of 
the — which have been published in several journals, 
especially in the Times, which, from its position, might have been 
expected to set an example of decency. The same journal has 
also on this occasion set what must be thought a very dangerous 
precedent—that of mixing up comments and criticisms, and even 
contradictions, of statements made in Court with the report of the 

ings. The Times certainly might have confined its reports 
within more restricted limits; and we are by no means sure that 
the extraordinary novelty it has thus introduced into law re- 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
VL. 

i ls water-colours exhibited at the Royal Academy do not call 
for any very detailed notice. Perhaps the most remarkable 
point about them is that some of the most successful among them are 
tations of still life. “An Old Man’s Friends” (670), by 
. H. Dalziel, and “ Worthless Old Knicknacks and Silly Old 
Books ” (717), by Mr. Spiers, are among the best of these. From 
Mr. Holiday, who may be remembered as the draughtsman of the 


clever designs which illustrated the Hunting of the Snark, comes, 
among other things, “Ara Innocentie” (732), in which the 
flowers are extremely good, but the brass is unreal. This is, 
however, not the happiest of Mr. Holiday’s contributions. The 
“Children of the Rev. Clement Prance” (666) is perhaps the 
best of these; the grouping and colouring are very quaint and 
pleasing, and the fi stand out in excellent relief. “Diana” 
(833), a more ambitious, is also a less successful, undertaking. The 
landscape is oppressively green, and the gracefulness of Diana’s 
figure savours far too much of an affectation which we cannot 
associate with the “Queen and goddess chaste and fair, Goddess 
excellently bright.” Mr. J. Griffiths sends several Indian sketches of 
at merit. The unpleasantly crowded effect of a “Street Scene, 
mbay ” (748), has an air of complete truth, and the blinding 
glare of the sun is represented with so much fidelity that in this 
weather it is almost painful to look at the picture. “ A Drink by 
the Way ” (689), by the same artist, is another fine sketch of 
Indian life, and Mr. Griffiths’s “ Drawers of Water” (881) and “A 
Rohilla Sentinel ” (895) should also be mentioned with praise. Mr. 
G. H. Barnes has two clever works—“ Kettles to Mend ” (710) and 
‘*A Poser” (855)—the humour of which is of the caricature order; 
and Mr. Caffieri sends a pretty sketch, ‘‘ Near Cookham ” (812), in 
which the influence of Senor Fortuny is obvious. Two interiors—the 
“Cathedral of Ravallo,” by Carl Werner (751), and “Chatham Hospi- 
tal,” by Mr. Bancroft (830)—have much merit. The effect of light 
and distance in the latter of these is especially good. Among land- 
scapes we may notice Mr. G. A. Browne's “ Blackwater Down” 
(845), in which the heavily-clouded sky and the general dreariness 
of eflect are excellently rendered ; and a tender moonlight effect, 
“On the River Brathray ” (755), by Mr. Hall. We may also call 
attention to the truth and carefulness of ‘“ A Sunny Day, Arthog 
Bay, North Wales” (736), by Mr. John McDougal, and the 
bold and striking effect of Mr. Curnock’s “ Idwal Mountains” 
746). 

: The exhibition of water-colours at the Grosvenor Gallery is 
remarkable for a succession of charmingly fantastic sketches by 
Mr. Richard Doyle, whose talent has of late years been too little 
seen. The world that Mr. Doyle reveals to us peopled by dragons 
and their heroic conquerors, witches, “ white ladies,” imps full of 
gentle mischief, and fairies clothed with tender grace, is a very 
attractive region in which it is a temptation in these days of 
realism to linger. We must, however, go on to the con- 
sideration of some oil-pictures which we have hitherto left un- 
noticed in this collection. In the East Gallery a considerable 
space, but not more than should be, is devoted to the works of 
Mr. Ferdinand Heiibuth, whose special talent, it would seem, is 
to represent cardinals in all the glory of their scarlet robes, which 
his art saves from being overpowering, walking or sitting in pic- 
turesque gardens and streets. In some of the pictures, which 
range from No.7 to 16 in the East Gallery, Mr. Heilbuth has 
introduced here and there a delicate touch of humour, conveyed 
in the expression of servants-in-waiting or idle bystanders who 
watch the pomp of the red-robed figures’ progress; and in almost 
all he has combined an absolute truthfulness with some suggestion 
of grace in landscape or figures. This may be noted especially in 
“ Past and Present” (11), where to a group of modern travellers 
lounging amid the dead splendour of Rome the painter has im- 
parted a singular picturesqueness. “ A Portrait” (10) is also very 
attractive by reason of the touch of poetic imagination given to 
what is obviously an accurate piece of work. It is this touch 
which is signally and painfully wanting in the works ot M. Tissot, 
which hang next to Mr. Heilbuth’s. These, with the exception of 
the allegorical picture already noticed, and one other, which we 
will presently speak of, are a succession of common types looked 
at and rendered in a common spirit which is far from being re- 
deemed by the technical skill of the painting. In one in- 
stance indeed—“Holyday” (23)—even this is completel 

wanting in the treatment of the uninteresting objects whieh 
fill the foreground. It is something, no doubt, to be able to 
give on canvas a representation of asoda~water bottle which shall 
resemble reality; but a soda-water bottle is nevertheless not 
in itself a very beautiful object, and the introduction of ill-painted 
soda-water bottles into an important part of a picture must be 
regarded as unhappy. The principal object in another of M. 
Tissot’s pictures—* The Galley of H.M.S. Calcutta” (19)—is the 
back of a young lady seen through a transparent muslin dress. 
The defects of M. Tissot’s work are the more provoking because in 
“ Meditation ” (21), a grave and impressive medieval interior, the 
painter has shown that he is fully capable of far better things than 
the hard representation of the most trivial incidents of modern 
life to which he seems to have devoted himself. In the same 
Gallery will be found three works by Mr. Leighton (31, 32, 33), 
among which “ An Italian Girl” (32) is especially good; two by 
Mr. Watts (34, 35); and two by Mr. Poynter (37, 374). There 
are also “A Rutiling Breeze (43), a charming work, by Mr. 
Boughton; and two clever pictures by Mr. CO. Li. Hallé (38, 39), 
whose best work here is, to our thinking, “A Little Blue-Stock- 
ing,” in the West Gallery (10). Here, among several works by 
Mr. Poynter, we would call attention specially to “ Pro- 
serpine ” (21), @ work as delicate and tender as the 
painter's diploma picture in the Academy is hard and 
unlovely. Mr. W. B. Richmond has four pictures (37, 38, 39, 
40). “Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon” (37) has much 
merit in idea, but fails in execution by reason of its affectation 
and unpleasantly hot tone. All faults in the latter direction, 
however, must pale before the terror of hideously hot colow: that 
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belongs to Mr. Holman Hunt's four pictures hard by, in which it 
is difficult to discover one redeeming quality. Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
works are flanked by various productions in his school, none of 
which are particularly happy. Their monotony is relieved by Mr. 
F. W. Burton’s admirable portrait of Mrs. George Smith (57). 
Mr. Albert Moore has three beautiful figures (50, 51, 52) in his 
accustomed style; and Mr. Armstrong’s “The Harbour Bar at 
Teignmouth ” (68), and Mr. Walter Crane’s “A Day of Spring 
near Rome” (71), deserve much _ Sir Coutts-Lindsay con- 
tributes some clever pictures, the of which, a portrait of Lady 
Lindsay, we have already noticed. 
Among the specimens of sculpture here exhibited, the finest is the 
laster cast of M. Paul Dubois’s “Courage Militaire,” one of four 
aan designed as a monument to General Lamoriciére, which 
gained the first prize of sculpture at the Salon last year. There is 
much that is fine in the face and expression of the warrior who 
sits waiting with his hand poised on his sword-hilt. Mr. J. E. 
Boehm exhibits a series of extremely clever portrait heads and a 
graceful figure of Galatea in the West Gallery (3). Mr. Maclean's 
“Tone” (1) is a fine work in terra cotta of an unusually pleasant 
tint, in which much of the classical spirit has been caught. M. 
Delaplanche’s “ Education Maternelle ” (2) is, on the other hand, a 
successful rendering of a completely modern notion of sculpture; 
which is found to our thinking in a less happy form in M. Dalon’s 
“ Une Boulonnaise allaitant son Enfant” in the Lecture Room at 
the Royal Academy. Opposite to thisis Mr. Leighton’s fine work, 
the “Athlete wrestling with a Python.” It has been pointed 
out by various people acquainted with the ways of Peso 
that there are certain faults in Mr. Leighton’s design; 
and we must admit that the pose of the left arm 
seems to us unhappy. One can hardly imagine an athlete, how- 
ever strong, being able to make much use of his arm in the position 
which Mr. Leighton has given to it. But, however many holes 
may be picked in the work, it must, we think, be admitted that it 
combines strength with beauty in a rare degree, and that the 
Academy has done wisely in purchasing it out of the Chantrey 
fund. With the exception of some fine works by Mr. Woolner, 
among which we may specially notice the medallion of Professor 
Tyndall (1490), and the impressive statue of Mr. Edwin Field 
(1462), there is little more that calls for any detailed notice among 
the sculptures at the Royal vpn Several works might be 
singled out as being pretty and graceful, but the only ones which 
aim at anything more than this—Lord Ronald Gower's “ Marie 
Antoinette” (1539), and “La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas” 
(1508)—are ambitious failures of a most unhappy kind. 

This year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy does not seem to 
us, on the whole, so far below the average merit as many people 
have made it out to be. It is true that the present year has not 

duced any inventive work of startling excellence ; but, on the 
other hand, it has been marked by the steady progress of some 
young painters, and the sudden revelation of unusual power in 
some others. It would not, perhaps, be fair to say that the 
hanging of the pictures has worse than before; and it is 
obvious that, as long as the present system exists, there can be no 
remedy against the prominence given to works which could not 
find a corner in any other gallery of reputation in Europe. In 
this respect the Grosvenor Gallery has a distinct advantage over 
the Academy; and its opening will, we may hope, give a healthy 
impulse to national art. The obvious danger is that it may 
become a home of cliqueism. 


ASCOT WEEK. 


gw Ascot week was ushered in by the unexpected defeat of 
Jongleur at Paris, who failed to add the Grand Prix to the 
list of his victories. ‘The surprise, however, was not so much that 
Prince d’Arenberg’s horse was beaten—for he had narrowly 
escaped defeat in the French Derby, and had evidently not done 
well in the interval—as that he was beaten not by Verneuil, but 
by Verneuil’s neglected and despised stable companion, St. 

hristophe, whose performances both at two and at three years 
of age have been most moderate. The great Anglo-French 
stable is fortunate in so often having, not two, but an un- 
limited number of strings to its bow, and it has a habit of 
winning with the string that seems the least worthy to be 
depended on. Last year Nougat was expected to win the Jockey Club 
Cup, and Braconnier won it instead; a few weeks ago Braconnier 
had a nice little race apparently at his mercy, and St. Christophe 
snatched it away from him; and now the same St. Christophe 
galloped away from Verneuil in the greatest race of the year, 
bidding defiance to all public form. Verneuil, it is true, was much 
interfered with in the Grand Prix, and lost a good deal of ground ; 
but still St. Christophe won with so much in hand at the finish 
as to leave no doubt that he was the best horse on the day. 
Chamant, Verneuil, and St. Christophe are indeed a formidable 
trio of three-year-olds, and perhaps even their owner hardly knows 
which is the best. 

With weather for the most part favourable, with the course in 
excellent order, with ten thousand pounds of added money and 
stakes amounting in the aggregate to more than double that sum, 
and with competitors worthy to contest for such rich prizes, Ascot 
could not fail to sustain its reputation as the most brilliant meeting 
of the year. On the whole, also, things went smoothly for the 
supporters of public form, and there were few of those surprises 


and reversals of previous running for which Ascot is famous. A 
few exaggerated reputations suffered a fall, and a few races that 
promised to be great turned out rather small; but for the 
most expectations were fulfilled, and prophets and the 
followers of prophets must have been on good terms with themselves 
when the week ended. Rosebery was the horse most summarily 
deposed from the pinnacle on which he had been exalted after his 
great handicap victories of last autumn. To carry off the Cesare- 
witch and the Cambridgeshire was not only a great but an un- 
precedented feat, and the horse that accomplished it was judged 
capable of holding his own in weight-for-age races against 
the best in training. The début of Rosebery in Cup races was 
awaited with confidence as well as curiosity, and his admirers were 


sanguine enough to predict that he would make a clean sweep of the 
Gold Vase, the Gold Cup, and the Alexandra Plate, for all of which 
he was entered. The son of Speculum and Ladylike had under- 
gone a careful and special preparation for races of this class, and 
no fault could be found with his condition or appearance ; but, 
alas, in his very first essay he was doomed to ignominious failure ; 

and the well-known turf axiom, that handicap form can never be 
| relied on as a criterion of a horse's abilities in weight-for-age 
| races, received a new and striking confirmation. In the Gold 
| Vase, Rosebery was meeting Dalham at even weights, and was 
| conceding Skylark 3 lbs. for the year between them; while the 
| three-year-olds were represented by Rhidorroch ‘and Altyre, and 
_ John Day was also among the runners. Thus the first task set to 
_ Rosebery was not one of extraordinary difficulty, unless his pre- 
tensions to Cup honours had been greatly overrated. But he was 
unable to stand the test; and Skylark had simply to bide his time 
in order to win bay easily, while Rosebery was hard preSsed to 
secure second place from so moderate an opponent as Rhidorroch. 
Skylark is so be far from being at the top of the tree that his 
easy defeat of Rosebery quite negatives the idea of the latter 
being anything more than a good handicap horse; and it was 
sound policy to strike him forthwith out of the Gold Cup and 
| Alexandra Plate. If he could not -beat Skylark, he could not 
have a chance, of course, against Petrarch ; and it was impossible 
_ to foresee that the Alexandra Plate would dwindle down to such 

small dimensions, Rosebery might possibly have fared better 
_ against Coltness than against Skylark, though Mr. Houldsworth’s 
horse, when in the humour, is capable of doing very smart 
things—witness his twelve-lengths defeat of Skylark last autumn 
at Newmarket, though the son of King Tom and Wheatear has had 
ample revenge on his old opponent this season. Anyhow, the result 
of the Gold Vase was a rude blow to the fond believers in high-class 
handicap form, and perhaps it was as well for Umpire’s fame that 
he was amiss, and was consequently struck out of his Ascot 
engagements, or he too might have grievously disappointed his 
friends. Still we should like to see the Irish horse have one fair 
ed in a good weight-for-age race before his Turf career comes to a 
close. 

Thorn was another good horse who went down several steps 
in public estimation. Thorn likes Ascot, but he must have been 
quite out of form last week, for he could not get near Plaisante 
and Breechloader in the Trial Stakes, and in the Windsor Limited 
Handicap he was fairly tailed off. On the other hand, the magni- 
ficent Springfield won his two races in unsurpassed style. He made 
mincemeat of Rob Roy (who earlier in the week had found some 
difficulty in shaking off Touchet) in the New Biennial Stakes on 
the Old Mile, and fairly astounded the racing world by cutting 
down the flying Ecossais in the Queen’s Stand Plate. Considering 
that Ecossais in the All-Aged Stakes dealt out precisely similar 
measure to Trappist, and that Trappist showed himself to be in 
form by winning the Windsor Limited Handicap by six lengths 
from Thorn, Chaplet, and Pluton, it may be gathered what manner 
of horse Springfield is at the present time. cossais is one of the 
fastest horses from the start in training, yet Springtield can beat 
him at his own game, and in the Queen's Stand Plate was clear of 
him in the first two hundred yards. The splendid son of St. 
Albans and Viridis is now the unrivalled king of the T.Y.C.; and 
is it certain that he cannot stay over longer courses? He is bred 
to stay, he looks every inch a Gu horse, and we should like to see 
his owner throw down the gauntlet to Petrarch and Skylark. The 
moderate performances of Rob Roy suggest the idea that the three- 

ear-olds are not of a very high class, though we must admit that 
Silvio is an improving horse, and makes additional friends every time 
he comes out. In the Ascot Derby both heand Glen Arthur hada 
10 lbs. penalty, but Silvio won with far greater ease than at Epsom. 
Morier also took part in this race, and was again trusted by his 
friends; but he performed as ingloriously as in the Two Thousand, 
and, whatever he may do in private, it is clear that he will make no 
effort to display his abilities in public. As Silvio gave Glen 
Arthur quite a stone beating in the Ascot Derby, it is quite pos- 
sible that he might have won the rich Prince of Wales’s Stakes, de- 
spite the penalty he would have had to He would have had 
to give Glen Arthur 16 lbs., and we think he would very nearly 
have succeeded in accomplishing the task. As it was, Glen Arthur 
had only a moderate field to beat, of which Belphcebe was presum- 
ably the best. But the fillies must be even more moderate than 
the colts, for the One Thousand winner could not finish nearer than 
fifth, and was beaten by such animals as Sleipnir and Hadrian. 
Glen Arthur himself could only just shake off the Thane colt— 
weighted for the Hunt Cup at 5 st. 10 lbs.—and Sleipnir, im- 
measurably inferior to his stable-companion Silvio, finished close 
at their heels, so there was nothing much to boast of in the vic- 
tory. How Lady Golightly has deteriorated was shown in the 
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Coronation Stakes, which Belphcebe had little difficulty in secur- 
ing ; and it is perhaps not too much to say that Lord Falmouth’s 
filly is two stone worse now than when she won the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. Placida alone sustained her character, and 
carried off her three races in good style. She had not much to 
beat, it is true, and the only clue to her real form is that she beat 
Touchet over the New Mile much more decisively than Rob Roy 
did over the Old Mile. According to this form, she ought to make 
a good race with the Derby winner, and if the pair should chance 
to meet, the contest will be one of the most interesting of the sea- 
son. Unfortunately she is not engaged in the St. Leger. 

Things were made pretty smooth for Petrarch in the Gold Cup; 
for Coomassie and Controversy are quite out of form, Wild Tommy 
has become a roarer, and Petrarch has always | sage himself too 
good for Skylark. Still Lord Dupplin’s horse has a wayward dis- 

sition, of which he gave ample evidence at Ascot last year, and 
Skylark has made so much improvement that he properly enjoyed 
a large share of support for the most coveted prize of the meeting. 
Public form, however, was borne out, and Petrarch achieved a 
clever victory over his old opponent; though, had he been less 
artistically ridden and less delicately humoured, he might very 
likely have refused to do his best, or even his second-best. He 
will now have to give weight to Skylark in the Goodwood Cup, 
and Lord Falmouth’s good honest horse may thus have a chance of 
making up for his Ascot disappointment. Still easier was Colt- 
ness’s task in the Alexandra Plate, for Bersaglier was the only 
= he had to fear. We believe that no reasonable amount 
of weight will bring Springfield and Coltness together, and Mr. 
Houldsworth must be deemed fortunate to have secured so impor- 
tant a race as the Alexandra Plate with so moderate a horse. Not 
even the addition of so handsome a sum as one thousand pounds 
can secure a good field for a three-mile race; and the Alexandra 
Plate, which has never been a thorough success, was this year a 
conspicuous failure. The two-year-old races of the week were hardly 
up to the usual standard, and their results only helped to make the 
form of the season so far more confused than ever. Attalus and 
Bellicent were the winners of the two principal events; but if 
Lord Falmouth has better two-year-olds than Jannette in his 
stable, he will probably not have much to fear in the future from 
anything that ran at Ascot. Handicaps form an inconsiderable 
portion of the Ascot programme, and that which was once the 
chief event of the meeting—the Ascot Stakes—was a very poor 
affair this year. The Hunt Cup still retains its popularity, though 
why it should be called one of the prettiest sights of the season 
we know not, inasmuch as nothing whatever can be seen of it 
from the stand until the horses have traversed more than half the 
distance. There were twenty-two runners, and the leniently 
weighted Cradle secured the prize for Lord Wilton, though the 
patched-up Sutton came out after a second prolonged retirement, 
and almost succeeded in carrying off a second important 
handicap. The three-quarters of a mile for the Wokingham 
Stakes were much more to the taste of owners than the 
two miles for the Ascot Stakes; and a good field of eighteen 
assembled for the last important handicap of the week, to 
which the liberal sum of five hundred pounds was added. 
The finish between Rosbach and Tantalus was exciting; and 
Hey a horse, who ran well in the Hunt Cup, won 

a neck. 

The critical condition of Admiral Rous’s health threw a 
cloud over the enjoyment of the meeting, and the gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the result have since been fulfilled. The has lost 
one of its staunchest supporters at a time when such support can 
ill be — For fifty years Admiral Rous had exercised an un- 
paralleled influence over the conduct of the national sport of horse- 
racing ; and, on the whole, his influence was exercised beneficially. 
Hot and hasty in temper, it was wrongdoing that chiefly excited 
his wrath; and, though never averse to controversy, for which 
he had a peculiar aptitude, and a hard hitter when his vpinions— 
perhaps sometimes his prejudices—were attacked, he never dealt 
an unfair blow. As a handicapper, his eye was keen and his 
memory unfailing; and, though exception was taken to some of 
his decisions, his judgment was oftener than not confirmed by 
the event. While he regarded betting as an inseparable accom- 
paniment to racing, he set an example in his own speculations 
of moderation which the younger generation of racing men were 
expected, but declined, to follow; and he continued, to use his 
own expression, in “the ten-pound line of business,” while men 
without a tithe of his knowledge or experience were wildly 
throwing away their hundreds and thousands on imagi 
certainties. He was almost the last ef the old school of Britis 
sportsmen ; and it will be hard indeed to select from the new 
school a successor worthy to occupy the place which Admiral 
Rous so long and so honourably filled, 
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CAPES’S UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS.* 


EADERS whose notions of University life are formed chiefly 
-© from what they have heard or know of Universities at the 


* University Life in Ancient Athens. By W.W. Capes, M.A., Reader 
} fae ong History in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans & 
1877. 


present day might be forgiven ifeven now they were tempted ta 
say, after reading Mr. Capes’s eloquent and thoughtful volume, 
that Athens, in strictness of speech, had no University life at all. 
Our own Universities bring before them the idea of a great 
corporation with full powers of self-government, subject only to 
the interference of Parliament, which in the last resort is omni- 
potent in the disposal of all funds of all corporations; and with 
these corporations are connected in an intimate union a large 
number of other bodies which likewise are self-governed commu- 
nities, each having its own teaching staff, working in combination 
with the teaching staff of the University, while quite recently the 
latter admits into its body students who may not care to belong to 
the Colleges. But, whether over the larger or the smaller bodies, 
or over the students who belong only to the former, the control 
of the State is only indirect ; and this is the case also with those 
Universities which may exist without any collegiate bodies or with 
only one or two. It may well be doubted therefore whether the 
title of University can be fairly extended to a system for the train- 
ing of youth which has no such organization, and which is main- 
tained wholly or chiefly by officers appointed by the State. That 
between any two or more systems for the education of young men 
there weal be certain points of likeness cannot be doubted ; and 
some may think that Mr. Capes has made the most of his parallels. 

We are told first of all that.a certain proportion of Athenian 
citizens, and, in the later ages, an increasing proportion of aliens, 
presente | themselves for such public instruction as Athens could 
afford, and that the ceremony of matriculation was founded on the 
oath formerly taken by the Epheboi when their names were placed 
on the roll of citizens. The young men thus entered put on the 
black chlamys, which is therefore spoken of as the College or 
University gown. The change of the colour from black to white 
made by ‘ae Atticus at his own cost is compared to the 
attempt made nearly twenty years ago “to introduce a seemlier 
form of gown for use among the Commoners at Oxford.” “ But 
no Herodes Oxoniensis,” it is added, “ volunteered to meet the 
objection of expense, and so make the change easier for slender 
purses.” We are not aware that this objection was ever 
started; it is infinitely less likely that, if started, it could have 
been entertained by any one not under hallucination. But from 
this mention of black-robed young men we pass with a sudden 
stride to “the College,” although no College has thus far been 
named, unless indeed it be in the statement that the public edu- 
cation of Athenian youth, while Athens had still some show of 

olitical independence, “ bore upon its face the look rather of a 
ilitary College than of a training school for a scholar or a states- 
man.” We are informed, however, that for the use of the members 
of this College, whatever it was, there were no buildings except the 
Gymnasia, and these were strictly edifices belonging to the State, 
and designed in the first place for that mingled physical and 
artistic training to which the Athenian youth were subjected. 
One year, again, completed the whole academical course, and those 
who cared to acquire a deeper acquaintance with the subjects 
taught stayed on of their own free will. Of the remaining 
details of College government our knowledge is unfortunately 
scanty. We read nothing, Mr. Capes says, of College dues or of 
the sums paid for batells by the students; nor do we arrive at a 
more complete idea of persupaee. life y being told that they had 
nevertheless to pay a quota yearly for the supply of fresh MSS. to 
the lib as well as to the temples, and that these offertories 
were not left wholly to their free will, the amount to be expended 
being charged to them “as a few years back at Oxford the chapel 
offertory was charged in College batells.” The end of the course 
was marked by an examination; but in this there seems to 
have been no paper work, nor do we hear of any class lists, except 
indeed the lists which “ contain the names only of the prizemen in 
the races and athletic sports.” 

This public education attracted not only Athenian youths, but a 
larger number from Western and Central Asia. Some of these 
submitted to the ceremony which by a rough comparison must 
perhaps be called matriculation; others came simply with the 
design of hearing such professors as they might care to listen to, 
but without the intention of subjecting themselves to any 
organized discipline. These young men, Mr. Capes adds, preferred 
the out-College system ; and, if we think that the comparison even 
thus put is rather finely drawn, we shall scarcely change our mind 
on being told that these men, residing for many years together in 
Athens, chose their own course of reading without any check 
of examinations or degrees. The out-College or non-attached 
=— of our own day have no such happy or mischievous 

iberty. 

Having read thus far of a system which was “under the control 
of the Government throughout,” the Assembly claiming the right 
not merely to prescribe the ritual, but to correct and reward the 
chief officials in what was “a truly national system of govern- 
ment inspection,” we are somewhat surprised to learn that 
the body so constituted resented sometimes “the least show of 
interference from the State,” “‘ somewhat as priests resent at times 
in matters of the faith any appeal to secular tribunals.” The 
cases seem scarcely parallel, for the officials and the young men 
committed to their c could not well profess that they owed 
obedience to a religion which came to them with a higher sanction 
than that of the State. But the illustration which follows by way 
of showing their independence represents a single philosopher only 
as leaving Athens with his pupils, when, on the motion of 
Sophocles, it was decreed that no one should be allowed to teach 
without the special sanction of the Senate and people. All, it 
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would seem, left Athens with scarcely an exception; but it is of 
more importance to note that this vigorous protest belongs to a 
time preceding the origin of that later system which Mr. Capes 
describes as the University Life of Athens. 

As we read further, the parallel which Mr. Capes wishes to 
draw becomes more faint. We have but scanty information as 
to the College; but the University itself was “ not an organized 
whole, which could exert a discipline through officials of its 
own.” The students might put themselves on the list of any 
professor, and the pupils of any one professor might band them- 
selves to resist forcibly the attachment of students to any other; 
this form of zeal finding favour with Libanius himself, who could 
taunt his pupils with their freedom from the wounds on head, face, 
hands, and all parts of the body which might be seen on the 
persons of the more enthusiastic adherents of other teachers, 
“* What service of this sort on my behalf,” he asked, “can you 
point to? Nay, far from this, you run away to other teachers, 
taking your fees with you, and so rob one professor while you pay 
court to another.” Such being the case, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that “ the University as such could exert uo form of discipline ; 
for there was no bond of union between the masters; no power 
seemingly of legislation or of penalty; it was left to the several 
teachers to use such influence as they chose or could enforce,” the 
city on the other side, in the decay both of its power and of its 
resources, being afraid to alienate the students, who were left to do 
much as they pleased (108), the civil power interfering only when 
the hand of the law was “ needed to avenge a flagrant breach of 
the 

In truth, Mr. Capes’s volume points a moral which probably was 
not definitely present to his mind while he wrote it, but which it 
enforces with a vividness scarcely to he attained by more elaborate 
and extended histories ; and this moral is the intimate dependence 
of vigorous and healthy education on genuine political freedom and 
activity. Much is said of the high intellectual position which 
Athens assumed when she had been shorn of all Imperial dignity. 
There may have been something to soothe Hellenic vanity in the 
saying of the Latin poet :— 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit ; 


but on the field of Cheroneia the death-blow was dealt not merely 
to Greek political independence, but to that power of living thought 
which had created the Athens of the days of Pericles. In the 
latter case the downfall was not immediate; and the reaction from 
litical to mental activity might bring about a period of brilliant 
fertility which might deceive men as to the real nature of the 
harvest which was springing up. But from the first the course 
was downward. As Mr. Jebb well said, in his Attic Orators, 
not fifty years had passed from the time when the Athenian 
assembly has listened to the immortal oratory of Demosthenes, 
before it was found listening with delight to the jerky magnilo- 
quence of Hegesias. It is, indeed, impossible for us to throw our- 
selves into a condition of things in which not only political freedom 
does not exist, but in*which even for distant generations there 
seems to be not the faintest prospect of real political activity and 
growth. In such a case what can we look for but the multipli- 
cation of subtleties, the study of forms of speech, and the heaping 
up of verbal ornaments? The superlatives which may well weary 
the readers of Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians are no 
jhenomenon confined to Christian writers; and Mr. Capes’s pages 
Cae melancholy evidence to a havoc which can only follow the 
extinction of national life. Men might, as he says, lay to heart 
elaborate theories of literary grace; and they would do this 
the more sedulously in proportion as they found themselves 
obliged to deal with theories instead of things, and take refuge in 
mystic reverie and edifying talk in the spheres of philosophy, 
morals, and religion. They might set a fashion, and excite 
the partisanship of adherents even to the point of violence; but 
they could not really satisfy, and the lack of partisanship would be 
followed by mere inattention or positive disgust. At Antioch 
Libanius could mourn over the dreadful behaviour of his audience. 
The bitter contempt shown by their demeanour before the lecture 
began was not changed for anything better as it went on. “Some 
of them stand like statues, with their arms folded on each other; 
others go on blowing their noses with both hands ; others sit stock 
still, unmoved by any strokes of brilliancy or wit. Some try to 
interrupt those who do feel stirred. Others vacantly cast up the 
numbers in the room or stare at the trees that grow outside. But 
their insolence goes even beyond this”; and Libanius is lost in 
wonder at the portent, because old men said that, although his 
lectures were always excellent, there is more in them now. They 
were probably right; but the matter which more abounded in 
them was gilded chaff, and the mystery is explained. 
We cannot indeed allow that these symptoms of effete thought 
are to be treated with any special tenderness. Mr. Capes urges 
, on behalf of these rhetoricians the hopelessness of our trying to 
feel what the sensitive ears of the old Greeks must have felt, and 
our ignorance “ of the rhythmical melodies of the language which 
they spoke, and whose resources they studied with so fond a 
love”; so that “periods which ro them to enthusiasm fall 
flat and cold on our unsympathetic ears.” Had this been said 
of the poetry of Pindar or the eloquence of Demosthenes, we 
might have confessed readily our inability to catch the utmost 
beauty of its music or the perfection of its art ; but the question 
is not so much what we think of the literature of the latest 
sophists, but what Pericles, Xenophon, and Thrasybulos would 
have thought of it. The two conditions of thought are antago- 


nistic ; and Mr. Capes shows us much more clearly the true state 
of the case when he says:—“ Even Demosthenes himself seemed 
somewhat too bare and unadorned in style to suit the fastidious 
taste of this late age; he was read and quoted with respect, but 
the real models of their imitation were the showy and inflated 

eriods of masters of rhetoric like Polemon and Aristides.” 

t could not be otherwise. The was not fastidious in the 
direction of that true refinement which accompanies the highest 
political activity ; and the real course of things was indicated by 
the tawdry trappings thrown round the barren fancies which had 
taken the place of thought. Regarded thus, Mr. Capes’s volume 
is full of instruction; and assuredly his readers will be unable to . 
charge him with the foible which, not without justice, he ascribes 
to many modern thinkers, of neglecting entirely the niceties of 
style, and caring nothing about “the harmonies of balanced 
cadence or the subtleties of characteristic phrase.” In his pages 
the harmony may be too exact, and some of his characteristic 
words and phrases may occur too often; but it is refreshing to 
have so careful and eloquent a description of the later forms of 
Greek thought from the times of Macedonian supremacy to the 
day when the edict of Justinian closed the schools of Athens. 


STERNDALE’S SEONI.* 


NY doubt whether the title of this book has reference to a 
city, a district, or a native princess, will be dispelledafter the 
first few pages. ni has no connexion with Sita or Tulsi, or a 
lovely Rajput princess whose fortunes are bound up with those of an 
English ea, and who dies, in the last pages of the third volume 
of a novel, fighting with the hereditary courage of her race against 
intolerant Mahommedans or crafty Mahrattas. Seoni is simply a 
district with a town of that name, under the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, happily situated at an elevation of 2,000 
feet on the plateau of the Satpura hills, and on the high road lead- 
ing from Jubbulpore to Nagpore. Without the savage and 
solitary grandeur of the Himalayas, it is rich in picturesque beauty 
of wood and water. -Undulating country, thick forests succeeded 
by open glades, or by valleys covered by long grass, here and 
re, dotted with villages and strips of cultivation, the whole 
favoured with a climate which at all seasons is endurable, and ior 
some months is really enjoyable—these are features which invest 
Seoni with peculiar attractions for the sportsman. And this book, 
the production of an Indian official long resident in the reg is 
nothing else than a series of sporting incidents in the Satpura 
and valleys, woven into the semblance of a connected story. 

We are compelled to say that this is by no means the first attempt 
of the kind, and that the characters, or some ns very like them, 
are to be found in other sporting works, notably in the Old Forest 
Ranger. The principal actor, a major in the Staff corps, with a 
wiry frame, a bronzed face, and the eye of a hawk, a capital rider 
and a deadly shot, versed in woodcraft and the vernaculars, who 
never shoots for slaughter’s sake and who yet can stalk for nine 
hours on a stretch, and rough it on a pipe and a bit of tough veni- 
son at the close of a long day in a native shanty; the fair-haired. 
youth who has just arrived from England, and who looks up to 
the older sportsman as his guide, philosopher, and friend in all 
matters appertaining to the jungles, and who, with intelligent 
ignorance, puts the questions exactly calculated to elicit the re- 


sults of years spent under canvas, in mre inst wild 
animals; the native hunters, Mahommedan, u, Gond or 
aboriginal, scarred with wounds received in desperate encounters 


with their hereditary foes, who are as calm with an infuriated 
bison as with a jackal, who combine the conversational brevity 
of aS with the keen eyesight of a Sioux or a Blackfoot, 
and who have vowed vengeance against the whole feline tribe on 
account of the death of a wife or a comrade under the claws of a 
notorious man-eating tiger—all these are rather stock characters 
in some lo-Indian stories, like the family doctor who ap 

to restrain the erring wife in so many of the modern French plays. 
Still the results are not unpleasing, and the incidents accumulated 
in camp life are well told and very fairly put together. As we are 
informed that the European characters have been created for the 
work, it is consoling to think that the hero and veteran is, after all, ° 
not really struck down by a shot from a rebel in the height of the 
M tiny, when it became incumbent on the author to clear the 
ground and to wind up his adventures. Equally mythical, too, 
then must be the account of the younger sportsman arriving from 
India and dashing up in a travelling carriage, with a fair young 
bride beside him, to Ferndale Hall, which possesses a park, and, as 
the advertisements say, is within five minutes’ walk of a church ; 
the said place having been left, apparently to reward Indian 
service, by a convenient uncle of whom we just catch a glimpse 
in a letter, and who v judiciously bequeaths his unen- 
tailed estate to Ernest itiord instead of to a “ 
hard-riding, and hard-drinking cousin. But, if there is no novelty 
in the framework, there is a good deal of variety and animation in 
the incidents described, and we think the author must be about 
the first person who has ever drawn out a me ang map of his 
happy hunting-grounds, with cabalistic signs to show the habitat 
of the bison, the antelope, and the larger and smaller deer. He 
says, with truth, that tigers and panthers or leopards are to be 
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found everywhere. Of feathered game the book tells comparatively 
little, such crack shots as Major Fordham and Soma Lebhana 
scarcely condescending to look at anything less than the great 
bustard, Yet, from incidental descriptions as well as from the 
character of the country, we gather that partri and quail, 
waders and divers, hares and snipe, are to found in 
considerable numbers. We should be glad if the author 
had given us something more specific as to the character 


of the appointment which enabled Major Fordham to re- 


main “nine months out of the year in camp and to carry out 
his favourite pursuits.” Probably the duties of Settlement Officer 
are contemplated ; and unquestionably a considerable portion of 
each year must be spent in tents by any officer who has to esti- 
mate the area and the capabilities of lands under the plough, 
to make lists of villages, to classify tenures, to define proprietary 
rights, to demarcate forests and waste lands, to exempt rent-free 
holdings from taxation, to settle the status and privileges of local 
officials, to fix the Government demand for a term of years, and 
to conduct all the manifold operations which in India are the very 
foundation of social order and prosperity as well as of administra- 
tive success. But we should sorry if any candidate for the 
{Indian Civil Service, orany subaltern who has just passed in two 
languages, should derive from this volume a fixed idea that Indian 
camp-life is mainly made up of exciting chases after blue bulls, 
night watches in trees for murderous tigers, and stalls after ante- 
lope with the aid of a rustic who shelters the sportsman by a country 
cart and a couple of bullocks. The settlement of a district, no 
doubt, necessitates a great deal of out-of-doors investigation, sys- 
tematically pursued on the spot. But there is abundant work at 
the desk to be got through afterwards, when lists are revised, 
calculations tested, and reports written, such as will disarm the 
vigilant criticism of the Chief Commissioner or, it may be, the 
Revenue Board. 

The adventures of these two imaginary sportsmen with their 
native allies have all, we have no doubt, a solid foundation of fact. 
They consist mainly of a series of organized manceuvres against 
deer and xnylghai or nylghao, bison, antelope, leopards and tigers. 
All these various animals are stalked, brought to bay, and de- 
spatched according to the best ager of Anglo-Indian sportsmen. 
Blue bulls are shot from behind a cart, or from the back of a high- 
caste Arab. Bison are tracked up hill and down dale, and through 
forests tangled with underwood and creepers. The magnificent 
sambur is secured at night from a pit, dug near a tank at which the 
animals come to drink; the two sportsmen ensconcing themselves 
in the hole and passing lonely hours in anxious expectation. 
Staunch elephants take the Englishmen up to the tiger’s very lair, or 
surprise the animal gorged with a repast on a slaughtered bullock. 
In short, with the exception of the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
most of the large animals to be found in the Purnea Morung 
and the Rohileund Terai are here parcelled out amongst 
hungry Gonds and Mahommedans, who are described as insisting 
with scrupulous accuracy that game intended for them shall 
have the throat properly cut, and that the requisite drops of 
blood shall fall from the animal before it dies. No genuine sports- 
man can well help being a bit of a naturalist ; and there is a good 
deal in these pages about the habits of birds or animals which is 
preferable to descriptions of lucky shots and victories over animal 
instinct gained by human perseverance and long-headedness. The 
distinction between the bison and the buffalo is well brought out. 
Bison are not found arywhere in the limits of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency in its strict sense. They are met with in the Central Pro- 
vinces and in the Madras hills. Buffalo used to abound in the 
aren of Lower Bengal, ogee in the eastern districts of 

ureedpore, Mymensing, Dacca, and others. Their numbers have 
been thinned of late years by native and English sportsmen, and 
the animals have receded before advancing cultivation, though it 
is still not uncommon to come on a herd of one or two hundred 
roaming over wide plains covered with long grass, and dotted with 


marshes and puols. The bison, we are reminded, keeps to his hills | 
and seldom descends, even for food, into the plains. We get a | 


pse occasionally of men as wild as the animals, in the Gonds, 
who dispute with beasts the dominion of thick forests, live partly 
on the shoots of the young bamboo and on wild vegetables anu 
fruits, and retain their health where Englishmen and ordinary 
natives would be struck down and die of fever. Even the Gonds’ 
scanty cultivation is the prey of wild animals, and we have a pic- 
ture of the cultivator watching his crops at night on a platform 
elevated some feet from the ground, and driving away deer und 
other depredators by the noise of a rattle. It is no wonder that 
savages, hard pressed for food, should clear a tank of fish by merely 
dropping into it a mixture of flour and some poisonous plant. Our 
own gipsies in England have been credited with the same devices. 
This practice, however, is not attempted on that splendid fish, the 
mahseer ; and the Bangunga, the Wyngunga, and other streams seem 


to abound with this species, and enable the sportsman to vary the | 


character of his amusements with rod and line and the chance of 


unexpected excitement in a rencontre with a tiger or panther that | 


comes to drink at a pool where the fish are rising by dozens. That 
a tiger should carry off a fine deer shot by the sportsmen at 
night, and within their hearing, if they had only been awake, and 
that in an encounter between a boar and a tiger the latter should 
get the worst of it, being literally disembowelled by the sharp 
tusks of his adversary, who came off with some scars and a couple 
of bites, does not surprise us. Old and experienced tigers, how- 
i trying conclusions with a wild hog, though 


or ryots are scarce. Neither is the author credulous in holding 
that the wild dog in India —ealled sona ka kutta, or golden 
hound, by the natives, from its colour—hunts in packs, and runs 
down sambur and other deer. 

We have no room for two stories which are inserted in 
order to relieve the monotony of sporting adventures. One is 
laid in the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
Mahommedan power was breaking up, and is well spiced with 
jealousy, hatred, rivalry in love, a desperate fight between 
two first cousins, and a little touch of sorcery. The other goes 
back to the last Hindu King of Delhi, Pirthi Raj, or Pithoura, 
as he is sometimes called, and his daughter, who was sought in 
marriage by a poor prince, and carried otf in detiance of parental 
authority. One critical remark we must here make as regards 
what seems to us a slight anachronism. The scene of this story 
is laid in the pure Hindu era, and before the arrival of the Mussul- 
mans. Yet in the description of a fairy palace we are told of a 
room in which marble was carved in imitation of lace, and was 
inlaid with precious stones to form borders of flowers. We 
apprehend that this style of decoration, so common in Upper 
India, was introduced by the Mahommedan Emperors with the aid 
ot European, some say T'lorentine, workmen, and that it is not to 
be found in specimens of original Hindu architecture. But perhaps 
it is hardly fair to expect absolute accuracy on such points in a 
legend told to applauding auditors by a clever Hindu storyteller 
who does not trouble himself about these details, like the narrator 
in Macaulay’s Prophecy of Capys. 

Altogether, sportsmen may get a good deal out of this publica- 
tion, and it has the merit of dealing exclusively, if not exhaus- 
tively, with a compact and detinite area. The Central 
Provinces are only just now beginning to be explored as they 
ought to be, and they are, it may be truly said, a creation 
of the last fifteen years. They owe their constitution 
to Lord Canning, who welded the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
which had been under our rule since the Mahratta war of 1817, 
and the provinces of Nagpore proper and the dependency of 
Sumbhulpore, both of them Japses in the time of Lord Dalhousie, 
into one compact Non-regulation Government. The north of this 
territory is now traversed by rail, and a journey of a couple of 
days and nights will take the traveller from Jubbulpore, on one 
side, to Calcutta or to Bombay, on the other,as he may wish. 
A separate line joins Nagpore, the capital of the province, with the 
main line and Bombay, and there are some roads and bridges in 
the interior which would do credit to any European Government. 
But, what with Mahratta rule, the incursions of Pindarees, the 
primitive habits of Gonds, and the desolating effect of wars, 
famines, and epidemics, large parts of this tract are backward 
and very thinly peopled, and yield but a moderate revenue. For 
some time to come, no sportsman stationed at Baitool, Seoni, or 
Saugor need want occupation, even though shekarries, in order to 
pocket the rewards ofiered for the destruction of wild beasts, 
should persist in keeping the haunts of the tiger or the bison to 
themselves, or should disclose them to no official under the grade 
of a Commissioner. Yet tourists might find an expedition to the 
high plateau of Central India a better investment than a trip to 
Abyssinia or to the “Great Divide.” They need not confine 
themselves to the single district of Seoni, or to sport alone. 
Architectural remains at Mundla, Deogurh, Kherla, and Chanda, 
overgrown in some instances with jungle, have stimulated recent 
inquirers, and attest “the former energies of half-civilized races 
contending with the wildness of nature.” The Gond Rajas prior 
to the Hindoos established no less than four kingdoms of their 
own, and some of this aboriginal tribe even intermarried with 
Rajpoots. There is still a Gond language to attract philologists, 
a distinctions of aboriginal Gonds, of Mahommedan Gonds, 
and of Hindoo Gonds to provide ethnologists with stock subjects 
for discussion. The celebrated marble rocks on the Nerbudda 


are within an easy drive of the railway station of Jubbulpore ; and, 
by descending the Ghauts of the Satpura range, of which our 
author writes, and crossing the great plain which stretches from 
the capital to the Wyngunga, the traveller will eventually come 
on gigantic but irregular works of irrigation in the shape of lakes 
encircled by rugged and well-wooded hills, where it has been an 
easy task for the primitive engineer to supplement the work of 
nature. At Nagpore, too, an inquirer may chance to be told that 
in the beginning of the century a certain Dunkin Sahib conducted 
the administration on behalf of the Raja, then a minor, with 
remarkable equity and vigour; and by further investigation it 
will be discovered that by this appellation is intended Sir 
Richard Jenkins, a Resident of former days, one of those 


military officers of the old Company who made the most of grand 
opportunities. Even if every jungle were to be converted into a 
cornfield, such chances may occur again when misrule, bankruptcy, 
or the anarchy of a native State compels the Paramount Power 
boldly to accept those responsibilities which are forced on it by 
its P position, and which it cannot conscientiously ignore or 
evade. 


EADIE’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 


WE have postponed our notice of this elaborate and valuable 
work until the ear of its learned author is insensible to praise 
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and blame alike. His preface bears date March 1876, and within 
ten weeks afterwards, just as he had completed his sixty-third 

ear, his numerous acquaintance were startled by the announce- 
ment of his unexpected death, an event which deprived the narrow 
communion to which he had attached himself of its most distin- 
guished teacher and its brightest ornament. These volumes are 
appropriately inscribed to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
pa and to his colleagues the other members of the Company 
engaged at Westminster in the revision of the English New Testa- 
ment, a labour wherein he bore no mean share, and upon which he 
expended much willing diligence during the last six years of his 
life. No one would think of calling Dr. Eadie a great scholar, yet 
few men had taken a wider survey of the field of Biblical litera- 
ture both here and abroad, or had been more successful in ex- 
citing among general readers an intelligent interest in the questions 
which it: raises or suggests. In America indeed, by reason of 
the circulation of his books in cheap pirated editions, his 
merits were sooner appreciated than in this country. Those 
who had known him in London mainly as a shrewd ob- 
server of men and manners, as a genial companion and warm- 
hearted friend, a little silent and rather shy of airing his pleasant 
Lowland brogue, were somewhat astonished to discover that in 
Glasgow, his adopted home, his pulpit exercises were regarded, b 
reason of their solid sense and palpable earnestness, as very mode. 
of Scottish Presbyterian eloquence. The doctrine and the style of 
his discourses were no doubt excellently well adapted to the taste 
of the wealthy and cultivated merchants of a prosperous city; yet 
those who knew the man and his deep sympathy with human 
suffering in every form will not easily acquiesce in the truth of an 
inscription said to have been set up against the magnificent temple 
which his admirers had erected to worship in :— 

Here is no place for poor and needy, 
But for the rich and Doctor Eadie. 


As the work before us was the latest, so it is the most consider- 
able and enduring, product of John Eadie’s fruitful pen. It mani- 
festly embodies the results of many years of quiet study, in the 
course of which he must have fund, not a few of his own re- 
searches anticipated with the public by more brilliant or less 
patient writers. Indeed we may safely conjecture that our 
modest author would scarcely have taken up the subject at all 
had Canon Westcott’s masterly sketch of the self-same history 
appeared a few years earlier. But what the Scottish divine lacks 
of his rival’s vigour and originality is amply compensated by 
minuteness of detail and rigid impartiality. His two volumes 
contain little less than a thousand pages, and would no doubt 
have come forth from his hands in a more compressed form 
if he had lived to correct them for a second edition. We 
hardly know whether they would have been lighter or more agree- 
able reading for the process of condensation, inasmuch as matter 
not quite relevant to the immediate topic may notwithstanding 
be instructive and excellent enough in itself. The most complete 
view yet published of the external history of our version of Scrip- 
ture is due to the industry of Christopher Anderson, a Scotch 
Baptist, whose Annals of the English Bible (first edition, 1845), 


though insufferably tedious and deformed by sectarian bigotry, 
added wonderfi lly to the stores of information collected by Lewis 
(1731) and his imitators. What we find of theologi re} u- 


dice in Dr. Eadie belongs not to the disposition of the man, but to 
the school in which he was trained, and to the people with whom 
he familiarly conversed. As in his maturer years he was wont to 
be amused by the novel phraseology of the Southern divines with 
whom he was then first brought into contact, so may we 
fairly return in kind the half-humorous, half-contemptuous tolera- 
tion he extended to others. In a critical age like ours there is a 
sense of freshness in having to deal with an historian for whom 
Foxe the martyrologist is still an authority, and who, ignorant of 
the Sarum Missal and the sources from which it was derived, is 
content to regard the Litany of 1544 as the germ of the Book of 
Common Prayer (vol. i. p. 409 note). It may edify some, and 
need not give offence to any, to see the gaunt Covenanter of the 
seventeenth century transformed into a comfortable minister of 
the modern United Preshyterian Connexion, happy himself, and a 
source of happiness to those around him. . 

In common with all recent writers on the English Bible, Dr. 
Eadie can find no words of panegyric adequate to the merits of 
William Tyndale, whose life, as he alleges, been an anticipa- 
tion of Goethe’s utterance, “lofty heights must be ascended 
by winding paths.” We only wish that the indulgence which 
every charitable reader of that great man’s original writings 
—his tracts, his pamphlets, and the marginal notes set along- 
side his admirable translations of Scripture—is, or ought to 
‘be, willing to bestow upon them, in spite of all their coarseness 
and violence, might sometimes be transferred to the actions of the 
men whothought they were doing God service in suppressing the books 
that contained his heavy offences against daeidur and decorum. 
Even Dr. Eadie can discern no redeeming features in the zeal, not 
only of such firebrands as blind Bishop Nix of Norwich, but of the 
—_— Warham, of the merciful Tunstall, and of Sir Thomas 

ore himself, who died as true a martyr for his faith as did Ridley 
or Hooper for theirs in after times. If Henry VIII.’s councillors 
Bn Be ror and put away the New Testament corrupted by 
Willi yndale,” it was not his version, so our author judges, 
but “the record of Love Incarnate that was the real 
of dread and hostility.” 
viewing only one side of a complex question which renders 
the study of these Tudor reigns the most painful, as it is about the 


object 


It is just this inveterate habit of | 


most necessary t of an Englishman's education. We ought 
not to be at : surprised that, with his antecedents, Professor 
Eadie is not more large-minded than his predecessors ; we can but 
lament that he has failed where hardly any one has succeeded. 
But it is as a critical investigator of the internal character of 
the several English versions that our author has done the best ser- 
vice, and on this department of his labours he has plainly spent the 
most loving pains. Here he had Canon Westcott for his example, 
working with the same materials and reaching much the same re- 
sults, though presented by Eadie in a more complete and elaborate 
shape. That Tyndale (New Testament, 1526, 1534; Pentateuch, 
1530) made large use of Luther's German translation has long 
been understood; but our two English crities have de- 
monstrated that he used it with the precision and dis- 
crimination of a true scholar, and that, too, in spite of Bishop 
Marsh’s “ lurking adverse bias ” (vol. i. p. 210) in regard to his know- 
ledge of Hebrew. They both do full justice ‘to Miles Coverdale 
(Bible, 1535), as well in regard to the seasonableness of his labours 
as to their peculiar and distinctive excellences. The poor man 
has fared all the worse with Anderson and other Puritans for 
having once been a diocesan bishop ; indeed, he designated himself 
quondam Exon. to the last, cherishing that reminiscence of his 
former self amidst the poverty and neglect which oppressed his 
old age. Coverdale’s intellectual type resembles that of one or 
two distinguished writers of the present day, whose refined taste 
and exquisite style in part conceal, though they can ill atone for, 
illogical reasoning and instability of judgment. His version of 
the Old Testament, however, as Dr. Ginsburg has fairly demon- 
strated for the book of Ecclesiastes, “ is not taken at all from the 
Hebrew, either professedly or in fact, but is only a secondary 
translation, val chiefly on the Swiss-German, or Ziirich Bible” 
(vol. i. p. 285), itself to a great extent a revision of Luther's, 
executed by Zuingli, Leojud, and Kiirschner (1524-29); indeed, 
there is every appearance that Coverdale’s Bible, though published 
in London, was actually printed at Ziirich. Comparatively little 
interest is attached to the history of the successive editions which 
prepared the way for the Great Bible of 1539, with which by 
Royal Mandate all churches in the realm were bound to be pro- 
vided for use in public worship. It was grounded on the Bible 
bearing the date of 1537, “truly and purely translated into 
English by Thomas Matthew,” the name of Matthew being 
apparently fictitious, a mere pseudonym adopted by John 
Rogers, afterwards Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and the first 
victim of persecution in Mary’s reign. It is hard to dis- 
cern the motive he had for withholding his name from the title- 
page, the rather as his initials J. R. are annexed to an “ Exhorta- 
tion ” contained in the volume; but in those slippery times more 
ersons than he were glad to resort to the poor shelter of an alias. 
Mr. Fry, of Bristol, has taken a world of pains to discriminate 
between the several issues of Matthew’s and Cranmer’s or the 
Great Bible (1537-41), the latter traditionally imputed to Cover- 
dale, in the main following Tyndale so far as his labours go, and 
Coverdale himself where his predecessor fails, as in the Book of 
Psalms, still retained from the Great Bible in our Book of Common 
Prayer. The Latin Bible of Sebastian Miinster (1534-5), a work 
for clearness and fidelity far superior to that of Zurich, suggested 
many improvements in the editions of 1540-1. Then ensues a 
blank of nearly twenty years, an epoch full of trouble and danger, 
during which the English Reformation was exposed to at least as 
much danger from false or corrupt partisans as from open enemies. 
The accession of Elizabeth in 1558 found a band of illustrious 
exiles at Geneva employing their doleful leisure on a re- 
vision rather than a retranslation of the whole Bible, which 
in spite of returning prosperity, some of them lingered 
behind to complete, aE which actually appeared in 1560. 
Of the several persons alleged to have been engaged in this great 
task, the most certain name is that of William Whittingham, 
subsequently, by the grace of the Queen and her favourites, the 
Dudleys, lay Dean of Durham; as early as 1557 he had put forth 
the New Testament, as it would seem, quite independently, which 
latter has been often mistaker, for a portion of the Geneva Bible 
proper. This is the “ Breeches Bible,” so called from its version of 
enesis iii. 7, of which innumerable copies still survive, inasmuch 
as the Genevan, chiefly perhaps for its crisp, piquant, sparkling 
little notes, was for more than half a century the ordinary Family 
Bible of the English people. In churches, however, the Great 
Bible was superseded by that called the Bishop’s (1568, 2nd edition 
revised 1572), the performance of various dignitaries of the Church, 
respecting the merits of which it is not easy to speak in terms of 
very high praise. As Dr. Eadie remarks, “ it has coexisting in it two 
peculiarities directly opposed to each other. It strives often to 
give the translation with a quaint literality, and yet it does not 
scruple to interject numerous explanatory words and clauses.” Pro- 
ceeding also as it did from many hands, which laboured in no great 
concert with each other, the several parts are not always in harmony, 
“ Individuality occasionally crops out—some portions being more 
lenient towards the old versions, and others more incisive in 
their changes.” This, of course, is the special besetting fault of 
all co-operative or, as our author terms it, “collegiate labour” ; 
and if it should be avoided in the forthcoming revision of the 
Bible, which is now approaching completion, such exemption 
will be due to the fact of constant literary fellowship on the 
part of the several members of large Companies, each man con- 
tributing his due share to the common sak. 
The formation of the present Authorized, or King James's Bible, 
of 1611, is of necessity discussed very largely by Dr. Eadie; 
but the eubject has become somewhat hackneyed of late, and be has 
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been able to add little to what we knew about the’ matter before. 
Like most Nonconformists and all Scotchmen, he has nothing good 
to say for the privileged presses. “It is a gross but a natural 
mistake,” he declares, “to imagine that their patents were given 
to secure correct and careful printing. They are simply a royal 
gift toa = servant or a favourite, with or without a pecuniary 
return, ey contain no injunction as to correctness, and pro- 
vide no penalty for inaccuracy.” This last statement must 
be taken with some limitation. df the King’s Printers Baker and 
Lewis had enjoyed no patent rights, they could hardly have been 
made liable to the considerable fine of 300/. for omitting the 
negative from the seventh commandment in their famous edition 
of 1632. During the Great Rebellion, at any rate, when Bibles 
were either smuggled from Holland or printed in London by 
tradesmen who bought their licence by a direct bribe to persons 
in power, the shameful lack of all care for ensuring even 
comparative accuracy became almost intolerable, and called 
forth the passionate remonstrances of William Kilburne, whose 
little pamphlet of fifteen pages, entitled “ Dangerous Errors in 
several late Printed Bibles, to the great Scandal and Corruption of 
Sound and True Religion,” 1659, is full of weighty matter. With 
the restoration the privilege of the King’s Printer was renewed, and 
the evil gradually remedied. For the most thorough critical ex- 
amination of the text of the Authorized Version, with a collation 
of the principal editions, Dr. Eadie refers us to the Cambridge 
a Bible of 1873, its introduction, and the appendices 
t to. 

The last 150 pages of these ample volumes are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the particulars in to which the Authorized 
version of the Bible stands in of improvement, and toa his- 
tory of the formation of the two Companies which for the last 
seven years have been so steadily engaged at Westminster on the 

ve task of revision. We must not look on the north side of the 
weed for the varied and exhaustive learning of a Lightfoot ; 
yet since this portion of Dr. Eadie’s book was manifestly written 
after he had enjoyed the advantages of several years’ experience 
as a reviser, it is naturally at once more full and less tentative 
than the Cambridge Professor's corresponding work, which was 
published in some sort before the Companies had even met. There 
1s, however, much coincidence in their general views, even on 
ae a which admit of legitimate differences of opinion. They are 
th earnest for the removal of ambiguities, whether in construc- 
tion, phraseology, or single words. “A version,” says Dr. Eadie, 
“ ought never, if possible,to present to the ordinary reader a doubtful 
sense, but an alternative rendering may go into the margin. Hi 
uestion is, not what means the Greek text, but what mean those 
lish words ?” And of the need of absolute perspicuity he sub- 
joins, in his usual fashion, an amusing illustration :— 

It will scarcely be credited, though it is quite true, that the term “band ” 
in the clause, “ a centurion of the band called the Italian band” (Acts x. 1), 
has been misunderstood not above twenty years ago. An English preacher, 
belonging to a denomination that does not compass the education of all 
its ministers, took the clause for his text, when he occupied a Presbyterian 
pulpit, and announced that his discourse was designed to show the power of 
divine grace in the conversion of Cornelius. For, first, he was a soldier, and 
military life is not favourable to piety, and, secondly, he was leader of a 
band or company of foreign musicians, a eloquently on the char- 
acter of opera singers, many of whom still come from Italy. 

In reference to another point it may well be questioned whether 
both these eminent members of the New Testament Revision Come 
pany are not inclined to push matters a little too far. No fault 
of the present Authorized Bible is more patent than the glaring 
disregard of uniformity which led the translators to render the 
self-same Greek or Hebrew word differently in the same or in 
kindred passages, always to the detriment, now and then to the 
destruction, of the sense. Yet there is an opposite error, into 
which it is easy to fall by an overstrained effort to re nt the 
same original consistently by the same English word. Why 
should we not? asks Dr. Badie. “Tf the sacred writer has thought 
fit to repeat the same Greek term, why may not the English trans- 
lator do the same?” Obviously because the genius of the two 
languages is so diverse; because hardly any single word in any 
language covers the whole sense of a corresponding word in 
another ; because the English tongue is so much more 
copious than the Greek; because the ancients did not shrink from 
that constant repetition of the same word or phrase which we 

asa characteristic symptom of clumsiness or poverty of 

style. Thus, for example, because the same Greek temporal adverb 

occurs more than forty times in St. Mark’s Gospel, we see no cause 

to encumber the English text with the constant repetition of the 

awkward word “ wr gee and never to vary the expression 

by “anon,” “forthwith,” “immediately,” “by and by,” lest “a 

peculiarity of the Evangelist’s rough and graphic diction ” should 

ce be lost to the reader. Over-literal precision of this 

ind more resembles the rude construing of a schoolboy than the 
exactness of a scholar. 

We must now take our leave of the last labour of one worthy 
for many reasons to be held in honoured remembrance. These 
volumes will always be by Biblical students as a 
trustworthy and ample storehouse of facts which can never lose 
their interest for iequieing minds. Since Dr. Eadie cites with 
approva. Lord Campbell’s dictum that an author who publishes a 
book without an index ought to be deprived of the copyright, we 
wish that the person he employed for that purpose had compiled 
one more ecurate and complete. 


MRS. ARTHUR.* 
ME. OLIPHANT’S present story has a plot of the kind that is 


sure to interest when worked out by an experienced and lively 
pen. The heir to anold baronetcy falls in love with and marries the 
pretty daughter of a tax-collector, and the difficulties of the situa- 
tion form the subject-matter of the tale. Not, however, that she 
is so very pretty; indeed we never can sympathize with the young 
man’s infatuation; and perhaps there is a certain feminine malice 
in exhibiting the nobler sex enthralled. by such very commonplace 
attractions. It can hardly be said that all young women the 
daughters of tax-collectors, who live in small houses, sit round 
square tables, are made love to on horsehair sofas, and make their 
own bonnets are necessarily vulgar; but an author of so piquant a 
turn is sure not to neglect one of her talents in such a delineation, 
and accordingly the manners of the Bates family do full credit to 
their surroundings. We might almost say that Mrs. Oliphant 
overdoes the vulgarity. Not that we would dispute that truth to 
fact justifies some high colouring. Vulgarity is a power. It is 
not the refined women of one class who rise into another, but those 
who will have their way, and are unscrupulous in the tone and 
deportment through which they get it. Typical vulgarity 
is of this vigorous sort, and a woman thus endowed masters and 
conquers her victim with very inferior attractions. Thus much 
must be granted; but, when the thing is worked out with un- 
flinching realism, it renders it all the harder for the novelist to 
make something of the hero that shall not be wholly contemptible. 
This Mrs. Oliphant does, through the strength of his hallucina- 
tion and the constancy with which he clings to it; and also by 
assuming certain acts and sayings of the ~~ to be less utterly 
intolerable than the reader finds them. Thus, when Arthur's 
friend interposes in the fruitless endeavour to awaken him to the 
nature of the step he is bent upon, Nancy hunts the intruder out, 
shakes her fist (it is called a small fist, as if that made the 
difference) in his face, and calls him “liar”; and upon this taste 
of her quality the friend writes to the lady-mother:—“ She has 
a great deal of character ; she is not vulgar by nature nor devoid 
of intelligence. If things come to the worst, something may be 
made of her.” Weare obliged here to differ from Mr. Durant. 
She is vulgar by nature, and the novelist can only bring about the 
necessary change by a complete transformation—by turning the 
termagant Nancy into something no longer recognizable. And, 
what is more, this temper and the total want of cultivation and 
refinement which it implies are so broadly set forth, scene after scene, 
that the reader never detects in her any real affection for the man 
who is sacrificing all for her. He is always soothing her down. 
She is always insulting him and his family. Nancy has a sister, 
Sarah Jane, who represents the flirt of common life. h Jane, 
elated by her sister's luck in — a gentleman for alover, no sooner 
opens thedoor to Arthur's friend Durant—come upon his errand 
of interference—than she forms designs upon him for herself, and 
chatters about him in the family party, of which Arthur oo 
makes one, in a way that annoys him; for he can (naturally enough) 
see the unfitness in the case of his friend which he will not re- 
cognize for himself. Nancy stands upforher sister. Why should 
he insult her family for the sake of Durant ? . 

“My darling,” said Arthur, humbly, “ don’t, I beseech you!—don't, if 
you care for me, say Durant!” 

“What should I say?” cried Nancy, more and more roused. “Mr. 
Durant, my Lord Durant perhaps? Oh, let’s be respectful, Sarah Jane! 
We didn’t know that it was royalty that was coming. Arthuris humble 
enough himself, but the moment we set up tobe as good as his friend 
then it shows. And I should like to know why we are to be on our knees to 
Mister Durant? Why should not Sally have her fun out of him if she 
likes ? Oh, let me alone, mother! don’t go on winking and nodding at me. 
Arthur may take offence if he pleases ; he may take himself off altogether 
if he pleases—what do I care? Do you think I am going to lie down for 
his family to tread over, and be spit upon by all his friends? NotI! If 
he expects that, he has a et without his Nancy—and that he'll 


soon see.” 
This is only a imen of her usual manner. We are told a 
good deal about her secret feelings, but the care with which the 


external manner is made to contradict them prevents our believing 
anything but the outside. For tone and manner generally do tell 
what is going on within. The darkness of despair does not often 
assume an insolent gaze for its expression, nor does it take that 
“look of disdain and defiance” with which Nancy regards her 
husband immediately after the wedding, when something goes 
wrong for which he is not answerable. And when he cannot 
admire the hideously smart travelling-dress which the joint 
family taste has devised for this occasion, the bride of an hour 
flings away from his caressing touch. “ ‘I'd better go upstairs 
again and put on my old merino,’ she cried, with a flush of passion, 
wheeling round with indignant impetuosity and a fury of dis- 
appointment at her heart.” 

ith a wife in these tantrums, as her mother calls them, 
and leaving the small parlour steaming with those fumes of 
rum and water which are constantly kept under the reader’s nostrils, 
the happy bridegroom enters on connubial felicity. Not much 
discouraged, however; he has hopes of educating her tastes, 
and with this view takes her to Paris, which she likes very 
well so long as the obsequious waiters and the hotel’s best 
rooms feed her sense of newly acquired consequence, but which 
her total want of taste and intelligence prevents her from 
enjoying in any other sense. She has no curiosity. She resents 


* Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” &e Se, London: Hurst & Blackett, 1877. 
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her husband’s showing her Notre Dame, as though he thought her | 
not religious enough, and resolutely refuses to enter another church. 
The pictures in the Louvre receive her emphatic condemna- 
tion. She goes to the Francais and sees M. Got act Le Bourgeors — 
Gentilhomme, and not only wearies of the performance—which, as | 
not understanding it, is intelligible enough—but boldly pronounces 
the French bad, as being quite different from the French she had 
learnt for five quarters at school. In fact, everything is dull to her 
unless she is pe verte and prominent in it. Her husband's opinions 
and predilections alike go for nothing. She will not even pretend 
to be pleased with anything; in fact, she defies him. “The 
idea that Arthur had begun a process of education struck her sud- 
denly after that visit to the Louvre. Why had he been so anxious 
that she should admire everything? Why should he take her to 
the theatre? He wanted her to learn French. But she would not | 
learn French. She had not asked Arthur to marry her; he it was | 
who had asked her, and he must take the consequences.” | 
She teases him into giving up all the plans of his life, of 
which indeed she has no comprehension—being occu- 
pied by the idea that work of any kind, employment 
as such, is vulgar—and makes him return to the London 
suburb where her home has been and take a house there, 
that she may air her new greatness before her old acquaintance. 
She goes with him to dine with his tutor, or “coach,” as he is | 
called, and because she meets only the curate and his wife is inso- | 
lent all round. To the tutor, Mr. Eagles—a broad but clever sketch— 
she gives her opinion of what constitutes a gentleman in terms 
that exclude him from the title. “Clergymen and teachers, and 
those sort of people, are called so out of civility.” When she gets 
into the drawing-room she tells the lady of the house that she 
would not take her hint of leaving the dining-room because she | 
liked gentlemen’s conversation best, and did not want to be left to 
women's society—“ three petticoats together.” She summarily dis- | 
poses of Paris and the French nation,when these are suggested by her — 
embarrassed hostess as a topic, as all queer together—their French | 
is queer, their dress stupid, their amusements are dull—and finishes 
by asking the good lady if, in furnishing her house, she had gone toa _ 
tip-top upholsterer, or picked up things cheap. “I am afraid,” is | 
the candid answer, “we tried as much as we could to pick up| 
things cheap.” Nancy calmly replies, “‘ She thought so,” fixing her | 
eyes upon a choice Italian cabinet, the pride of the house. The | 
day after these exploits the minds of husband and wife are rather | 
elaborately analysed ; for an event is imminent. Nancy was of 
opinion that “she ought to rule easily over a subject world,” and | 
therefore was in a state of high resentment at the “ stuck-up” 
~——_ who did not call upon her, though she was a future Lady 


urtis. Arthur, “who ought to have been the strongest,” was 
powerless to convey any other conviction to Nancy’s mind; and 
coming suddenly upon the Bates’s family party in high talk, hears 
his wife’s closing ejaculation, “Oh, why do girls marry?” Nancy 
was not a girl to flinch, we are often told—a quality tor which she 
wins frequent admiration—so, observing her husband’s look of not 
liking the inquiry from her lips, she faces round upon him, “ Did 
you mean that?” he asks. “I said it, and therefore I must have 
meant it,” is her answer, rushing forthwith into a string of absurd 
upbraidings. Sarah Jane joins in the mé/ée and for her pains gets 
called by the infuriated virago “a nasty, spiteful, tale-telling, dis- 
agreeable thing.” Then she goes on to tell her husband that she had 
thought it was a great marriage she was making, but she finds herself 
mistaken. At last the wretched husband plucks up a little spirit, 
and declares he won't - doing nothing in that wretched place. 
“ Either you will go with me, Nancy, or [ must go alone. I 
cannot goon in this way any longer.” This furnishes the final 
exasperation to the lady’s temper. He might go if he pleased, 
but he should go alone; and, in fact, a separation begins from 
that moment which does not end till the close of the last chapter, 
with no other provocation than the words we have quoted. Begun 
by the wife in fury, it is maintained in a sort of animal obstinacy 
for two years and more. This period is necessary, indeed, to the 
author, as in the meanwhile Nancy is improving herself—reading 
hard books which she does not understand, and otherwise fitting 
herself for the necessary reconciliation, and for taking her proper 
social position, if only she can bring her pride to stoop so far. 
This, however, remains doubtful to the very last; “ she was at 
the turn of her capricious soul,” even with her enraptured and 
foolish husband at her feet. 

There is a mania just now for wilful heroines. Gwendolen is one 
of the type, though in her case she met her match. Determination 
to have her own way is coming to be thought an attractive quality, 
both in maid and wife, as illustrating that force of character which 
brings women most on a level with men. Of course a writer de- 
picting and illustrating this temper does not approve it, but it is 
thought interesting, and an improvement, as it is certainly an 
advance, upon the old Grissel tameness of submission. The 
morality of the present story relies on another point—the assumed | 
sacredness of the young man’s promise, once given, not only in his 
own eyes, but in those of his parents and friends. It is taken for 
granted that it is a mean and shameful thing on the part of the 
young man’s friends to attempt to get him out of the scrape. In 
this we cannot quite follow our author, however sure she may be 
of her ground. No doubt a — is a promise, but there are con- 
ditions which, especially in this question of marriage, may disqualify 
the promiser from making a binding promise. The heir to a title 
and great estate has duties to his position which decidedly inter- 
fere with the sanctity of a secret promise—secret because those 
who have claims on him would otherwise interfere. Nor can a 


romise of this sort be binding on one side when there has been 
| seems or gross failure of duty on the other, as is the case 
here, where the father and mother of the girl have encouraged her 
engagement with one of the young gentlemen at a tutor’s house 
in the village, neither informing “coach,” as he is called, 
nor the youth’s father and mother, of what is going on. Arthur 
is indeed of age, which .is necessary for the argument; 
but, as he is still being educated, this fact would not weigh 
with honest people. Our author, to be sure, has nothing 
more at heart than to make her story as plausible as pos- 
sible; and her sympathies are so much with her Nancy that she 
sees things mainly from Nancy’s point of view. Of course, authors 
with boundless possibilities of reform in their own hands are apt 
to take a more lenient view of the faults and excesses of their char- 
acters than the reader who has only his judgment and experience 
to go by. prs, Dy these, we do not believe in Nancy’s reforma- 
tion. She will be a wife to make domestic life miserable, and 
public life a shame and penance, to the end of the chapter; but 
the whirls of contending emotions, the tempests of sudden 
passion and fury, and the solecisms of manner and breeding 
which bring about these consequences by a natural law, are a sport 


| to the author; it is so easy for her to delineate them, they fall 


in so much with her genius and humour, that she does not see 
them with our eyes. 

The book is full of clever touches both of thought and character, 
but all bear the mark of hurry. The reflections, clever as they are, 
are not so much fruits of the study ofa particular situation as habits 
of expression ready to hand for all similar situations. The character 
of the author's personages has not, as a whole, any hold upon her; 
she sees them only through the symbols by which she presents them 
to her reader. ‘Thus Sir John is always doing the same thing; 
he is always inquiring for afternoon tea, and, when he has got it, 
is always drinking it with his back to the chimney-piece. The 
inquiry and the attitude fit in well with the man, and he stands 
before us the first time as a reality; but it is not worth while to 
repeat such a trick with each introduction of Sir John; only it 
saves time and the trouble of more exact portraiture. The details 
of scenery, and especially of furniture, are handled on the same 
system. Lady Curtis when she married furnished a room in the 
Louis-Quinze style. As this was done a quarter of a century 
before the opening of the story, it is not likely that the circum- 
stance should be prominent in anybody’s mind; yet not only the 
reader, but even the en who daily sit in the room, are never 
allowed to forget it. e note these things as devices of a rapid 
pen, and substitutes for a real mastery either of scenes or c 
racters. The story betrays tokens of haste in the composition, but 
still, though the author has not done herself justice in it, it is 
clever, varied, and often interesting, and marked by those agreeable 
characteristics which so pleasantly distinguish Mrs, Oliphant’s 
novels from the crowd of contemporary fiction. 


COMTE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH MILL.* 


HESE letters from Auguste Comte to J.S. Mill are so far 
important in Comte’s biography as they show the working of 

his mind at the time when the Philosophie Positive was finished 
and the Politique Posttive in contemplation. At the close of these 
years he was about to pass from the mainly scientific to the mainly 
sentimental phase of his speculations, from the classification of the 
sciences tq the priesthood of Humanity, from the Positivism 
which M. Littré, and to a considerable extent Mr. Mill, could on 
the whole accept, to the full-blown Comtism which these and other 
like-minded thinkers felt bound to reject as chimerical. It is said, 
we know not with what truth, that Mr. Mill and M. Littré have 
been specially delivered over to Satan, or whatever corresponds to 
it in the Positivist ritual, as guilty of the sin against light which 
distinguishes apostasy from simple unbelief. During the time of 
these letters, however, the transition had not yet ken place, or 
had not become manifest. There is some foreshadowing of it in 
a letter of July 1845, where Comte says that the second half of his 
philosophic life must differ notably from the first, and specially in 
this, that feeling is to be put on an equal footing with understand- 
ing (“surtout en ce que le sentiment y doit prendre une . 
sinon ostensible, du moins réelle, aussi grande que celle de 
Vintelligence”). Yet he perceived the danger of mysticism ahead, 
and professed—no doubt sincerely—the intention of avoiding it. 
But there is nothing from which Mr. Mill or any other reader 
could have guessed the manner in which this principle was 
to be developed. And it is obvious that throughout the 
correspondence Mr. Mill (so far as we can without 
having seen his own part of it) considered himself to 


be in substantial agreement with Comte on the 


greater 
matters of philosophy, while Comte reckoned with un- 
bounded confidence on Mill’s aid and support. Writing in 
1843, he speaks of Mill and himself as “les deux seuls o 


complets posséde réellement aujourd’hui la philosophie 
nouvelle.” They differed, indeed, on questions of some importance, 


especially on the capacities and proper social position of women, a 
oubject which than But Comite always assumes 
that these differences are misunderstandings which will disappear in 
time ; Mill will doubtless see his mistake when he reads Comte’s 
forthcoming volume, or when he has thought more about it, or 


* Lettres d’ Auguste Comte & John Stuart Mill, 1841-1846. Paris : Ernest 
Leroux. 1877. 
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when he is a few years older. As for the possibility of Mill 
being right and Comte wrong on this or any other point where 
they did not agree, that does not seem at any time to have entered 
Comte’s mind. Mill wrote to Comte (so we gather) as an equal ; 
but Comte persisted in treating him as a disciple. 

We cannothelp regretting that none of Mill’s letters are published. 
Not only are they sometimes almost needed for the full understand- 
ing of Comte’s replies, but there can be little doubt that to many 
readers, in England at all events, they would be the more interest- 
ing part of the correspondence. So far as we can judge, their publi- 
cation could do nothing but honour to Mill’s memory; which is 
more than we can say of the present publication with regard to 
Comte. We presume that the representatives of both writers 
have been consulted ; but we cannot understand how any one who 
eared much for Comte’s dignity and reputation could, think 
it desirable to print the long and excessive complaints of per- 
sonal aggre which fill a great part of the volume. Not 
that the grievances were otherwise than real and _ serious. 
Comte’s means of living came from the office of examiner 
to the Ecole Polytechnique, which he held by the tenure 
of annual re-election, in ordinary circumstances a practically 
secure one, but in his case precarious. He considered, and not 
unnaturally, that the holder of an office of this kind has a sort of 
moral right to re-election so long as he continues able, willing, and fit 
to perform the duties. Opposition and jealousy, however, were ex- 
cited in more than one quarter by Comte’s philosophical opinions— 
which he expressed without much respect of persons—and difficulties 
were thrown in the way of his re-election, although no relevant 
ground of objection could, it seems, be alleged against him. After 
a year or two of bickerings and suspense, and pressing appeals on 
Comte’s part to the higher authority of the Ministry of War, 
which was well disposed towards him, but did not think the case 
such as to warrant interference, he finally lost his post, and also 
lost the friendship of Mr. Mill and others by the unqualified 
vehemence with which he insisted on his peculiar views concerning 
the duty of rich men to. philosophers in what is now called the 
endowment of research. At Auguste Comte might be modest, he 
said, in his personal demands, but for the founder of the Positive 
Philosophy it was a solemn duty to stand firmly on the rights of 
the philosopher. We have been speaking only from Comte’s own 
statements, without knowing what might be said on the other 
side; but it would certainly seem that morally, if not legally, he 
had considerable wrong at the hands of the official men of science 
who governed the Ecole Polytechnique. But the language in which 
he spoke of his wrongs passes all bounds, even when we allow for 
the omofprivatecorrespondence. His opponentsareconspirators, 
and their proceedings a disgraceful robbery (“infame spoliation ” ; 
the phrase must have been deliberately chosen, as it is thrice re- 
= Arago is never spoken of without violent abuse, and 

uizot comes in for a share of it, though some credit is given him 
for past good intentions. The behaviour of Comte’s publisher in 
suggesting the removal of certain censures on Arago from the 
preface to the last volume of the Philosophie Positive, and ulti- 
mately publishing them under protest, is base beyond example 
(“ turpitude inouie ”) ; and in one letter Comte goes so far as to 
accuse his enemies of a design to drive him mad. All this com- 
pels one to remember that, however great Comte’s hardships were, 
many men and many women, some of whom were not philosophers, 
have endured much greater without making such a noise about 
them. Even in purely scientific disputes he could not be 
temperate. He does not hesitate to charge Sir John Herschel 
with bad faith; and he accounts for Sedgwick’s criticism by the 
conjectured sinister influence of Arago. Lut enough of this; we 
have dwelt too much perhaps on a feature of these letters which 
is neither pleasant in itself nor likely to produce favourable 
dispositious in the reader. 


Many passages illustrate Comte’s well-known brain-regimen, 
as he called it (Aygiéne cérébrale), which consisted in a systematic 
fo from all solid reading. He seidom mentions the rule 
without adding that he found it very good jor him; still it was not 

ite inflexible. He made one grand exception in favour of Mill’s 
+ et which he read with great interest, and another in favour 
of a review of his own work by M. Littré. At one time he 
was prepared to give up his regimen altogether for the sake 
of a Positive Review which he proposed to establish in con- 
junction with M. Littré and Mr. Mili. ‘The Review was to be 
written in French and published at Paris, but was to be as far as 
‘possible a cosmopolitan, or, to use Comte’s own favourite word, 
Decidental organ of the new philosophy. Mill was to be a sort of 
corresponding editor for England, and Comte entertained great 
‘hopes from Mill's contributions and irom English patronage. Mill 
reported, however, that the one could not and the other would not 
‘be forthcoming to such an extent as was desired; and thereupon 
the scheme was dropped, with a vague hope of resuming it in better 


There is rather less than one would expect of matter fitted to 
throw light on Comte’s theories in general or on theirgrowth. The 
date of the first sketch of the Politique Positive is fixed to October 
1844, when Comte informs Mill that he has completely thought 
out the first volume, and is ready to put it into shape. This think- 
ing was done in certain days of “ horizontal meditation”—in plainer 
words, when Comte was laid up by an attack of illness; tor the 
same reason, it was done fasting. The fastinz, which to some minds 
would seem a doubtful help to sustaine:! thought, was in Comte’s 
eyes a highly favourable condition, and he observes that “ quand la 


vie humaine sera enfin conyenablement systématisée,” the practice 
will no doubt be generally revived. 

The letters cannot be said to be pleasant reading in themselves, 
If our knowledge of French prose were confined to Auguste 
Comte’s writings, we should probably take it for a rather clumsy 
language. Obscurity cannot * fairly laid to Comte’s c ; but 
he goes as near to the lumbering heaviness of second-rate German 
writing as the structure and genius of the French tongue will 
allow. He also delights, even in this familiar correspondence, in 
the repetition of set phrases. Topics of politics or general litera- 
ture are, as might be expected, hardly touched upoh. In one place 
Comte utters a not very happy prophecy for the immediate future 
(this was in 1845); he thinks that the revival of interest in 
theology is a sign that men’s interest in politics is becoming ex- 
hausted, “en sorte qu’il existe maintenant une heureuse tendance 
spéciale & transformer, de toutes parts, l’agitation politique en un 
vaste mouvement philosophique, qui commence & étre senti comme 
seul susceptible aujourd’hui d'une efficacité radicale.” He also 
thought it possible that when Louis Philippe’s reign came to an 
end he might have to fly from the persecution, not of the Church, 


but of a deistic Jacobin Government after Robespierre’s pattern. 
As to literature, there is a curious mention of Geo sand, in 


whom Comte could see only a woman of talent who had made her- 
self sadly notorious, and a mischievous champion of the anarchy 
from which nothing but the Positive Philosophy could save man- 
kind. It is still more curious to find that Mme. de Vaux had 
formed, upon his suggestion, the plan of devoting her lit 
powers to the counteraction of George Sand’s “ deplorable 
aberrations” on the subject of marriage. Comte’s affection for 
Mme. de Vaux, and the loss he felt in her death, are the theme of 
the last letters ; these are the most human, and in some ways the 
most interesting, part of the correspondence. But we do not care 
to dwell on a topic which has suffered so much from Comte’s 
own excessive idolatry on the one hand and from unworthy 
ridicule on the other. 


DEIRDRE. 


A* anonymous epic is not the kind of book most likely to attract 
the attention of the modern critic, and therefore the author 
of Detrdré need not be much surprised if the English press has 
hitherto taken no notice of his work. It appears in a series of 
small handy volumes published by Messrs. Roberts of Boston, and 
called the “ No Name Series.” The scheme, as we understand it, 
is to whet the curiosity of readers and reviewers in America by 
issuing works without a name, although the authors of them may 
be already celebrated ; and the name of each writer is to be made 
public at some future time when critics and readers have made 
up their minds how each book deserves to be treated on its own 
merits. The idea is ingenious, and might be adopted with advan- 
tage on our own side of the Atlantic. It would be amusing to see 
what our critical and reading public would make of a series of 
books containing fresh attempts by our best known writers of 
try and fiction, coming without the prestige of their names. 
Ve do not however understand that the Boston scheme will posi- 
tively exclude all writers who have their spurs to win; it is 
rather a sort of carrousel, in which every knight, whether famous 
or not, is to keep his vizor down and bear no recognizable emblem 
upon his shield. The author of Deidre may therefore be already 
a famous poet, or he may not, and it is of little use for the present 
to speculate as to his identity. That he is not a erude or un- 
practised writer is evident after reading a couple of pages. He 
has clearly studied certain kinds of poetry to good purpose, and 
has reached that stage as an artist when the emotions, though 
still powerful, are perfectly under control, and made to work 
for the intended efiect under the tranquil superintendence of 
the master. Just at first we were inclined to set him down 
as an imitator of Mr. Morris, of whom we are frequently re- 
minded by certain turns of expression and versification, and 
even by the use of a special epithet here and there, such as 
the “waters wan,” which Mr. Morris has made his own; but 
further study of the poem convinced us that such resemblances are 
merely accidental and superficial, and that the author is certainly 
not a pale reflection of the poet of the Earthly Paradise, to whom 
indeed he bears but little mental resemblance. 

The time of the action is placed sufficiently far back for the poet 
to deal with his materials freely, We are told in the Argument, 
and in the synopsis which follows on the next page, that time and 
place are both fixed; but although the reader is informed that “ the 
action of the poem begins at Armagh, in the ancient palace of 
Emania, wherein dwelt at that time Connor, the renowned and 
powerful King of Ulster,” he soon feels himself to be in that 
happy no man’s land of poetry where the storyteller has few 
responsibilities beyond the artistic exposition of his subject and the 
harmonious construction of his verse. The following paragraph 
is the Argument: — 

The King of Eman goes to a banquet in the house of Feilimid, his story- 
teller. During the festivity, Deirdre, the daughter of Feilimid, is born. 
Catia prophesies of her future beauty, and of the destruction it will bring on 
Eman and on the king and nobility. The nobles thereupon demand the 
death of the infant, but the King orders her to be shut up in a strong place 
till she grows old enough to become his wife. In course of time, Deirdre 
and Naisi, son of Usna, fall in love with one another, and Naisi and his 
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two brothers carry her away to Alba, and take military service under the 
The Albanian King falls in love with Deirdré, and tries to compass 
the death of Naisi and his brothers, who escape with Deirdré to a certain 
beautiful island in the sea. Thence they are decoyed by the King of Eman, 
who gives surety for their safety. ey return under the guarantee of 
Fe son of Roy ; but the King, breaking his oath, has them murdered 
on the Green of Eman. The lamentations of Deirdr?, and her death. 
The synopsis explains the geography of the poem, the scene of which 
lies in the North of Ireland and the West of Scotland. The writer 
explains the localities by using their modern names—such as Tory 
d, Rathlin Island, the Giant’s Causeway, Cantyre, and Loch 
Etive—but he is extremely careful not to allow any of these names 
of places to get into the verse itself. Magy: 

t is often an evidence of generally good workmanship in a 
poem when it is difficult to quote from it. The merit of the present 
work does not consist in isolated fine passages; and when we come 
upon half a page that seems rather stronger or more brilliant than 
the rest, it is so closely connected with what precedes and what 
follows that it can hardly be detached without injury. It is like 
taking a piece out of a good picture because we have been pleased 
with it in its place. We will try, however, to give some taste of 
the author's quality by quoting passages written in different moods, 
The young maiden Deirdré, confined in a palace with a walled 
garden from her infancy, longs to know more about herself, and 
asks the lady in charge of her, whose name is Lavarcam :— 

“O Lavaream! 

Come, tell me !—Oh come, tell me what I am. 

Did I come here just like the summer fly, 

To sparkle in the sun and then to die ? 

I’ve asked the flies full oft, but murmuringly 

They said they were too filled of present glee 

To give me answer, and they passed away ; 

And once unto the streamlet did I sa 

‘What am I ? ’—for in grove or garden walk 

I oft feel lonely, and perforce must talk 

To all things round that creep or walk or fly ; 

And we'l I know their speech. And *What am I?’ 

I asked the stream ; and it was churlish too, 

And would not speak, but from its weeds upthrew 

A great brown frog pufied up with too much pride, 

And ‘Ugly! Ugly ! Ugly !’ hoarse he cried ; 

And then from off the streamlet’s grassy brim 

He made great mouths at me, and | at him, 

Until I grew afeard of him and me, 

And ran and ran by bank and rustling tree 

Up to the fount to see my gold fish glance, 

And with them in the sun like this to dance !”— 

Then as 2 swallow that from o’er the foam 

Returns at last to her dear native home, 

And filled with joy beneath the branches cool 

In airy circles skims her favourite pool, 

So round the fountain with light foot and free 

‘The little elfish maid danced gracefully, 

Now here, now there, in her wild gambolings 

O’er the smooth grass, as if she too had wings! 
The King, who keeps Deirdré in her prison palace till she shall 
become old enough to be his wife, promises her one day that 
she shall see the world ; on which she tells him that she had seen it 
once, having followed a Squirrel upa tree, and gazed over the garden 
wall:— 

“ And first upon a gentle sloping hill 

I saw a sight, and seem to see it still,— 

With all its moats and towers, a palace great, 

And a strong band of heroes from its gate 

Issuing upon the broad white gleaming road 

That from the palace leads by this abode. 

Now broader streamed their banner’s silken fold, 

And brighter flashed their harnesses of gold, 

As nearer by our gateway they did come, 

With loud brass clashing and great roar of drum. 

And on their front came riding side by side 

Three youthful knights in all their martial pride, 

With red cloaks fluttering in the summer breeze 

And gay gems flashing on their harnesses, 

And on the helm that guarded each proud head, 

And on each shield where shone the Branch of Red. 

And as they passed, the eldest of the three 

With great black wistful eyes looked up at me; 

For he did mark this yellow head of mine 

Amid the green trees’ branches glint and shine, 

And oh! the look—the fond bright look he gave!” 
This reference to the young knight, 2s may be supposed, did not 
please the King, who had destined Deirdré for himself. 

In these two extracts there is much freshness in the tone, 
combined with facile skill in the varying structure of the verse. 
Now let us see how the author can deal with the heroic verse 
when the subject becomes heroic. Deirdré has fallen in love 
with the handsome knight Naisi, and has fled with him and 
a large following of his from Eman. Keth, a knight who is set 
to guard a fortress in the north, sees the host approaching, and, 


imagining that it may be with hostile intentions, prepares himself 


for the battle :— 
Down the stair 


With tall Brann clattering in his harness bright, 
Unto his lordly chamber went the knight 
To arm himself. Thence in his garb of war 
Glittering he strode unto his arméd car— 
His great war-chariot with its coal-black steeds 
Sleek from sweet corn and grass of flowery meads 
Danonian ; then he mounted, while the rein 
Brann took in his strong hand, and then amain 
The great knight’s voice like a loud trumpet pealed 
Along the bristling ranks, and fast they wheeled, 
Chariots and horsemen, with loud thundering clang 
‘That round the high-piled earthen ballium rang, 
And through the rattling gateway of the Dun 

F Stone-splintering, dust-revolving, out they spun ! 

There is a scene in the next book, the Capture of the Fomorian 


Galleys, suggested perhaps in some degree by the night scenes in 
sa but skilfully ‘worked out in the quiet manner which suits 
it. Naisi, the hero, has been awakened in his tent at night, and 
found near him a mysterious sword set in the earth for him b. 
some supernatural being. He is excited by this incident, an 
refreshes himself by walking from the camp towards the shore:— 


He stood and paused ;° stole softly to the tent ; 
Donned his strong garb of war, and musing went 
Down the smooth hill-side to the glassy sound, 
And halted on the shore and gazed around 

On rugged isle and smooth white-tented hill, 

And moonlit shore, that lay all cold and still, 
Sleeping as though they ne’er would wake again 
To life and morning and the sea-lark’s strain. 
And, as he looked, a breeze blew on his face, 
Perfumed with scents from all the lovely race 

Of flowers that blossom by the windy sea,— 

The fragrant pink, the wild anemone, 

The arméd thistle ere its head grows old 

And the winds blow its beard across the wold, 
The foxglove, heather, and sweet-smelling thyme,— 
Yea, all the flowers, from north to southland clime 
‘That meet the morn with smiles, their odours sent, 
With the fresh salty smell of ocean blent, 

On that strange breeze that, waxing momently, 
Fulltilled the hero with wild ecstas 

Of heart and brain, as though his em fell 

In heaven ’mid meadows of sweet asphodel ! 

And now, as stronger still the breeze blew by, 
The sound’s clear water caught the hero’s eye ; 
Moveless it gleamed, with not one wave to show 
That o’er its surface that weird breeze could blow, 
Whereat great wonder filled him. 


And then he has a vision of— 
the giant form 


Of a huge warrior, clad in sea-green mail, 
Standing upon the shore— 


who is the donor of the magic weapon. A naval battle with galleys 
is well described in the next book. Here is a short extract from 
it, rather spoiled by its separation from the context :— 
For a space 

With many a sharpened hook in fell embrace 

Each galley clasped the other; yard and shroud 

And prow and poop, shot forth its deadly cloud 

Of darts and arrows, while in hands of might 

Over the bulwarks crossed the sword-blades bright, 

And the plume dropped from cloven helm and crest, 

And the long spear in many a valiant breast 

Buried its brazen head. Ploughing the wave 

*Gainst a strong Alban ship, the Wild Boar drave 

Upon the right, fast as the fatal stone 

From the sling whistles by a strong arm thrown; 

And, as she neared the foe, at Ardan’s call 

With backward rush his champions one and all 

Crowded the stern, that, sinking with their weight, 

Heaved high the keel, while with a shout elate 

The sailors strained at one tremendous sweep 

Of their strong oars, and half-way from the deep 

The Wild Boar sprang, and with a mighty stowne 

High prow and sharpened keel went crashing down 

Upon the foeman’s deck, that sank beneath 

With all its struggling crew, who scarce a breath 

Three times from out their labouring breasts could draw, 

When the waves closed, and Ocean’s ravenous maw 

Swallowed them and ne’er gave them forth again ! 


The modern reader is, however, difficult to interest in scenes of 
primitive heroic battle, however graphically described. It is more 
to the purpose that the story of Detrdré is very touching, not- 
withstanding the remoteness of the actors in a past which be- 
longs more to legend than to history; and we become as much 
interested in the fate of Deirdré as we might in that of a 
more modern heroine. The author manages this by appealing to 
feelings which must be common to humanity in any degree civilized, 
in all ages and countries, For example, every one has felt, 
in some particularly happy time, a presentiment that the peculiar 
form of happiness then enjoyed would shortly pass away, never to 
return,and a deep dread of change, from the conviction thet 
must be for the worse. The author of this very skilfully 
appeals to this sentiment by describing Dei and her husband 
in perfect peace and felicity in “a certain beautiful island in the 
sea,” from which they are induced to return to Eman by a messen- 
ger from the faithless King. Then, when all is fairest and most 
gear comes the last hour of Deirdré’s happiness; after it she 

nothing but torturing anxieties and gloomy presentiments, 
which are only too surely realized :— 
Upon a lovely afternoon, when bland 
The air was with sweet scents from wood and 
Beneath their trellised home-porch sat the twain, 
Naisi and Deirdre, playing at the chess, 
And now no shadow of the old distress 
Darkened their looks, for all the memory 
Seemed faded of the dreadful days gone by. 
From the green wood-skirt came the blithesome sound 
Of Ardan’s questing with his hawk and hound, 
And nigh them, in his gold-hemmed shining year, 
Stood Gaier with Ainli casting of the spear, 
And shouting as he struck the targe that lay 
Across the Green against a tree-bole gray ; 
“QO love!” said Deirdré, “love! now nought have we 
To think of but our own felicity ; 
For danger from thy conquering arms hath fled 
And joy triumphant reigns, ‘and grief is dead. 
Oh! may our lives for ever shine like this, 
With no dark cloud to shadow o’er our bliss, 
jus Wi 
With long-drawn stress there came a war-horn’s roar. 
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From that moment Deirdré is anxious, and her happiness is over, 
It isthe messenger from King Connor who has come. She leaves the 
island with the greatest reluctance, and her farewell to it is one of the 
most touching passages in the poem. The last book, the Tragedy of 
the House of the Red Branch, describes the massacre of Naisi and 
his kinsman and their followers, after which Deirdré dies. The story 
thus arrives at its painful conclusion. 


BRICE ON THE DOCTRINE OF ULTRA VIRES.* 


— growth of a successful law book, as it passes through 
several editions, is something amazing. The amount of new 
matter which has to be introduced, and the mass of cases decided 
since the last issue which have to be noticed, increase the bulk of 
the work until it swells from a moderate-sized book to a ponderous 
tome, from one volume to two or three, and at length bids fair to 
rival Dr. Nares’s Life of Lord Burleigh, of which Macaulay wrote, 
« The title is as long as an ordinary preface; the prefatory matter 
would furnish out an ordinary book; and the book contains as 
much reading as an ordinary library.” But with law books, as 
with athletes in training, this going up in weight is a healthy 
sign. It is only attainable by republication, and the proportion of 
works of this nature which arrive at even a second edition is, we 
venture to say, very small. The _— of the survival of the 
fittest obtains rigidly with regard to them, since, the circulation 
being necessarily limited, the struggle for existence is correspond- 
ingly keen. The stock-in-trade of a second-hand law bookseller is 
usually composed, in pretty equal parts, of books in their first and 
only edition which have dropped out of the race, and of anti- 
quated editions of others which have renewed their strength in 
subsequent editions. Mr. Brice must be congratulated on having 
‘produced a book distinctly falling within the latter category. 
spite its unpromising and cabalistic title, and the technical 
nature of its subject, it has so recommended itself to the profes- 
sion that a second edition is called for within three years from the 
first publication; and to this call Mr. Brice has responded with 
the present volume, the development of which in excess of its 
predecessor is remarkable even in the annals of law books. Six- 
teen hundred new cases have been introduced, arid, instead of 
five hundred pages octavo, the treatise now occupies a thousand 
very much larger pages. This increase in bulk is partly due to 
the incorporation with the English law on the subject of the 
more important American and Colonial doctrines and decisions— 
a course which we think Mr. Brice wise in adopting, since the 
judgments of American tribunals are constantly becoming more fre- 
quently quoted and more respectfully considered in our own courts, 
particularly on those novel and abstruse points of law for which it 
1s difficult to find direct authority in English reports. It is more- 
over a graceful recognition of the appreciation which has been 
bestowed on his book in America. Mr. Brice has retained the 
original, and somewhat unfortunate, title, though in his preface he 
suggests one more accurately deiining the scope of his treatise in 
its present expanded form—namely, “a treatise on the Law of Cor- 
porations, with special reference to the doctrine of Ultra Vires”; 
while an alternative heading on the title-page describes it as being 
“an investigation of the principles which limit the capacities, 
— and liabilities of Corporations, and more especially of 
oint-Stock Companies.” In the present speculative times, any- 
thing relating to Joint-Stock Companies is of public importance, and 
the points on which the constitution and operation of these bodies 
are affected by the doctrine of Ultra Vires are just those which 
are most material to the interests of the shareholders and of the 
community at large. 

It is not easy to formulate exactly and concisely the meaning 
and bearing of the term Ultra Vires; and Mr. Brice does not do 
it for us as explicitly as might be desired. The doctrine is of com- 
paratively recent origin, having taken its rise during those glorious 
times for railway companies, directors, and Parliamentary counsel, 
which include the years from 1845 to 1851. The powers, compul- 
sory and other, lavishly conferred on the numerous bodies which 
then undertook the construction of new lines, resulted in curious 

uestions as to their capacities, incidents, and limitations, and the 
doctzine in question was first invoked to restrain corporations 
which betrayed a tendency to use their liberty as a cloak for 
maliciousness. 

Briefly put, the position seems to be this. A corporation is not an 
absolutely free agent. It is a creature of law, brought into the world 
and permitted to exist for some specific purpose or purposes; and, 
except as fulfilling such purpose or purposes, it has no raison d'étre. 
The object for which a corporation is formed is generally one 
we more capital or attention than can be furnished by an 
individual, but which the combined funds or energies of a number 
of acting in concert readily compass. When Robinson 
Crusoe found he could not launch his canoe by himself, he might, 
had the savages been amenable to the attractions of a prospectus, 
have formed a Canoe Launching Company, Limited, got his boat 
off in no time, and see reaping, like many other promoters, 
most of the fruits of the enterprise. In fact, a corporation, being 
“ey mn which exists in contemplation of law only, and not 
physically ”—a definition once rendered much more forcibly, if not 
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so elegantly—is the “none” which dares do more than may become 
aman. But the consciousness of this power is calculated to lead 
corporations to undertake promising commercial enterprises foreign 
to the original object of their creation. Public poliey is, how- 
ever, opposed to such irregularities, and the Attorney-General, 
as the guardian of the public welfare, is entrusted with the duty 
of keeping corporations within their proper limits and scope; as 
the members of a corporation may be divided as to the advisable- 
ness of such unauthorized undertakings, in which case it is 
manifestly unjust that a man who has contributed funds for 
one purpose should have to stand by and see his money applied 
to and risked for another. In either case the Courts will in- 
terfere to confine the corporation to the pursuit of its proper 
aims and objects, justly regarding such vagaries as analogous, in 
the one case, to unlicensed trading, in the other to a breach of 
trust. These are the main features of the doctrine in question, 
which are more fully set out in two extracts given by Mr. Brice— 
the first from the judgment of Kindersley, V.C., in the Earl of 
Shrewsbury v. the North Staffordshire Railway Company; the 
second from the judgment of the Supreme Court of California, in 
Miner’s Ditch Company v. Zellerbach. The English decision runs 
as follows :— 

When you speak of Ultra Vires of the Company, you mean one or other 
of two things, either that you cannot bind all the shareholders to submit to 
it (i.e. that you cannot bind dissentient shareholders), or that it is Ultra 
Vires in this respect, that the legislature for instance, having authorized 
you to make a railway, you cannot go and make a harbour, 

The American is to the following effect :— 

The term Ultra Vires, whether with strict propriety or not, is used in 
different senses. An Act is said to be Ultra Vires when it is not within the 
scope of the powers of the corporation to perform it under any circumstances 
or for any purpose. An Act is also said to be Ultra Vires with reference 
to the rights of certain parties when the corporation is not authorized to 
perform it without their consent, or with reference to some specific purpose 
when it is not authorized to perform it for that purpose, although fully 
within the scope of the general powers of the corporatioa, with the consent 
of the parties interested, or for some other purpose. 


These judgments bring out forcibly a distinction between the two 
classes of Ultra Vires transactions, in which we understand Mr. 
Brice to concur; but, following a tendency observable in all his 
work to run off into minute subdivision and copious example, he 
devotes himself at once to cases falling within the stricter in- 
terpretation ; and it is not until he gets to p. 822 that he enters 
into a discussion of the other class, which would be far more 
valuable if in closer apposition with the enunciation of those prin- 
ciples which it seelis to distinguish, For the present he only tells 
us to hope for further information in a later portion of the book, 
and leaves us to extract what enlightenment we may from the 
following very involved note at p, 54:— 

Ultra Vires in its correct sense, as signifying what is absolutely beyond 
the capacity of a corporation to transact, will be designated the 
“ primary,” “ true,” “ wide,” “strict’’ sense of the terms, to distinguish it 
from the other meaning, to which the opposite adjectives will be applied. 
These two uses of Ultra Vires will together be styled “ proper,” in op- 
position to those set forth in the next section, which really are not cases of 
Ultra Vires at all. 


The application of the terms “ strict” and “wide” to the same 

subject, and “ untrue” and “lax,” which we take to be the antithe- 

tical adjectives to “ true” and “ strict,” to a class of cases which 

are still to be included as “ proper,” is apt, to say the least of it, 

to lead to confusion, especially when such indeterminateness 

mg in an important definition running through the whole 
cok. 

Presuming to supply the author's deficiency on this point, we may 
mention that probably the best instance of a transaction Ultra Vires 
in the secondary (“ untrue” or “lax ”) sense is the alienation of 
corporate property, which, though theoretically lawful, is only so 
with the consent of the entire corporation. The most important 
bearing of the doctrine in question, so far as the public are con- 
cerned, consists in the fact that Ultra Vires contracts may be 
repudiated at any time by the Corporation which has entered into 
them, in the same manner that an infant is not bound by his 
contracts other than for necessaries. As Mr. Brice says, p. 184:— 

If a contract be Ultra Vires, no matter what has been done under it, or 
how greatly the corporation has benetited thereby, no matter how grievous 
the hardship caused by the rule, in no case can such contract be enforced 
against it. 

And even securities given on Ultra Vires contracts are absolutel 
void. Thus in many instances a person has gone on dealing with 
a Company in implicit contidence and good faith, and has been 
suddenly awakened to a sense of his position by a refusal on the 
part of the Company to carry out their engagements on this 
ground, against which he is absolutely helpless. 

It may seem a subject for surprise that Mr. Brice should have 
found, in a doctrine necessarily limited in its application, and not 
of very frequent occurrence in practice, the materials for so large 
a work as that before us. But, in the first place, there are man 
cases which lie on the borderland between Intra and Ultra Vires, 
and require nice distinctions, which always take up space ; and, in 
the second, the ramifications and indirect influences of the subject 
are numerous and extensive. Thus it required the ultimate autho- 
rity of the House of Lords to settle that a Company, empowered 
among other things “to carry on the business of general con- 
tractors,’ could not purchase a concession for making a railway 
in a foreign country and supply the means for carrying out the 
concession. It seems at first sight difficult to see why a railway 


Company whose line terminated at Milford Haven should be 
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allowed to contract for steam vessels to run between that place 
and Ireland, or an hotel Company to lease their premises to the 
India Office, or why one municipal corporation should be permitted 
to defray out of the borough funds the costs of prosecuting a 
man who had assaulted the mayor in the discharge of his duties, 
whilst another should be restrained from drawing on the same 
source to present their mayor with an official gold chain. All 
these and many similar cases Mr. Brice justly discriminates and 
explains. Then many of his most interesting chapters deal with 
subjects which we are accustomed to consider apart from the 
doctrine which is the immediate topic of his work. The Mort- 
main Acts, the exercise of compulsory powers, or what the 
American authorities designate as “eminent domain,” by railwa: 
and other companies, the internal regulation of joint-s 
companies, misrepresentation by directors, frauds and other mis- 
doings on the part of corporations—all these are embraced in Mr. 
Brice’s book; and, as they are each and all well dealt with, we 
have no objection to their presence, though some of them seem 
to have but little Jocus standi. Some of the much-disputed 

uestions in regard to corporations, on which legal opinion is still 

ivided, are particularly well treated. Thus, with reference to the 
authority claimed by the Courts to restrain corporations or indivi- 
duals from applying to Parliament for fresh powers in breach of 
their express agreements or in derogation of private rights, Mr. 
Brice most elaborately and ably reviews the conflicting decisions 
on this apparent interference with the rights of the subject, which 
threatened at one time to bring the Legislature and the Courts 
into a collision similar to that which followed on the well- 
known case of Ashby v. White. Mr. Brice comes to the curious 
but apparently well-founded conclusion, that although the Courts 
have persistently asserted their jurisdiction to restrain such appli- 
cations by injunction, were a fitting case to present itself, there 
has been a sort of tacit understanding never to recognize the occur- 
rence of such a case, while he regards the alleged jurisdiction itself 
rather as a myth than a reality, In the United States, he says, 
no attempt has been made to uphold the theoretical power to 
which our Courts cling so tenaciously. 

Another very difficult point on which Mr. Brice’s book affords full 
and valuable information is as to the liability of Companies on con- 
tracts entered into before their formation by the promoters, andsub- 
sequently ratified or adopted by the Company, and as to the claims 
of promoters themselves for services rendered to the inchoate Com- 

Mr. Brice inclines to the opinion that the mere incorpora- 
tion of such contracts with, or reference to such claims in, the 
“ constating instruments” of the Company is not sufficient to bind 
it to persons outside the corporation; but that if the person 
interested is himself a shareholder, or if the Company has 
obtained benefit from the transaction, besides embodying the 
terms in its ‘‘constating instruments,’ then it is bound. The 
opposite opinion—namely, that nothing short of a new con- 
tract can bind a body which had no existence at the time it was 
sought to make a contract on its behalf—has been strenuously 
maintained on every occasion when the point has been raised ; but 
Mr. Brice brings forward high authority in support of his pro- 
position, though at pp. 687 and 689 he draws a distinction with 
regard to it between law and equity which suggests a temporary 
forgetfulness of the existence of the Judicature Acts. In fact, 
throughout his book Mr. Brice follows the old-fashioned division 
of each subject according to its relation to law and to equity—a 
method of treatment which, under the present réyime of the pre- 
pany of equity, is calculated to mislead, and must soon fall into 

use. 

The chapter on the liabilities of corporations ex delicto for 
fraud and other torts committed by their agents within the region 
of their authority seems to us remarkably well done, reviewing 
= it does all the latest and somewhat contradictory decisions on 

e point. 

e looked with some curiosity to see what Mr. Brice would 
say as toa point which is of considerable importance and must 
some day arise, and were disappointed to find that he does not 
notice it, though falling clearly within the scope of his subject. 
We refer to the question as to the right of Co-operative Societies 
to divide the enormous profits they make among their members, 
unless such associations are registered as Joint-Stock Companies. 
The statutes originally authorizing their formation clearly contem- 
plated the carrying on of trades only with a view to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a fund applicable to certain purposes and 
in certain contingencies; and though the legislation of last year 
pax have somewhat relaxed the limits imposed, it looks exceed- 
ingly like Ultra Vires of such Societies to engage in what in 
reality comes to nothing less than an ordinary business concern, on 
@ large scale, for the benetit of those interested in it. 

Mr. Brice’s style is fairly clear, though, as is perhaps unavoid- 
able in dealing with an abstruse doctrine like that of Ultra Vires 
in relation to an abstraction such as corporations, his language is 
sometimes rather that of a philosophical treatise than of a practical 
law book. For instance, the following are two consecutive 
sections from p. 823 :— 

These transactions, though on the one hand within the pot-ntial capacity 
of the corporation, yet on the other hand must not be authorized by the 
active capacity of the then actual constitution of the corporation. 

The theoretical capacity of the corporation to engage in these trans- 
actions must be at the time not actively existing. 


We cannot imagine these statements affording much assistance 


to a barrister writing an opinion. Still the ambition to render 


law books scientific works and not mere manuals for reference is 
a laudable one, and in such we must expect an esoteric style of 
ge. 

On the whole, we consider Mr. Brice’s exhaustive work a valu- 
able addition to the literature of the profession; but we hope he 
will economize space a little more, and forbear to increase its size 
be succeeding editions in the sate ratio that the second bears to 

e first. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 


| i might have been thought that Mr. Brewer's Calendars of the 
reign of Henry VIII. had embodied all the accessible informa- 
tion of the period, at least as re English history, especially as 
he has of late availed himself of the copies of the Simancas papers 
that have been forwarded to England from time to time by Don 
Pascual de Gayangos. Yet here we have another huge volume, or 
rather part of a volume, consisting of 1150 pages, containing an 
immense amount of independent matter, most of it of the highest 
interest, ranging over a period of little more than two years, from 
January 1527 to April 1529. The preface, which does not exceed 
thirty-six pages, gives us no account of these papers; and, indeed, 
scarcely refers to English affairs at all, but is chiefly occupied 
with a description of the different political agents employed by the 
Emperor in Italy. Several of their names will be quite new to 
English readers, as they have not found their way into books of 
history written in our own language; and though perhaps the 
editor may be thought, both as regards his preface and some of the 
documents analysed, to have travelled a little beyond his brief, we 
cannot affect to regret it, for he has supplied us with information 
with regard to those persons which is not to be met with else- 
where. For instance, the name of Mosetula had never been noticed 
till it appeared in Mr. Brewer's Calendar, at the head of the pro- 
test entered against the proceedings against Catharine of Aragon 
at Rome, July 20, 1528. A copy of the protest exists in the 
Cotton Collection, and though appearing in a mutilated volume 
only chronicled in the appendix to that catalogue (No. XXVII.), 
it is fortunately quite perfect; but that Muxetola, as his name is 
now spelt, was in charge of Catharine's affairs till the arrival of 
Micer Mai appears for the first time from the entries in this 
volume. ‘The protest appears in its proper place in Mr. Brewer’s 
Calendar, but we expected also to have found it here. No notice, 
however, is taken of it except in a note at p. 884, where the 
editor observes that a copy is preserved in the i 
Archives at Vienna, docketed “Copie de l'acte de protestation 
faicte de la part de l‘Empereur par devant le Pope a Viterbo 
contre tout ce que se faisait en Angleterre en la cause du divorce.” 
Of course there was no occasion to do more than just mention a 
document which has been sufficiently epitomized in Mr. Brewer's 
Calendar; still, we think it ought to have appeared in its proper 
place in the text of this volume, instead of being consigned to a 
footnote. 

We have observed that some of the documents at Simancas 
had already made their appearance, having been analysed from the 
copies sent home ; but, as far as the present volume is concerned, 
this remark applies to very few of the papers. So this Calendar 
contains matter almost entirely new, a very large part of it having, 
as far as we can see, very little to do with English affairs. In 
this respect it stands in marked contrast with Mr. Rawdon Brown’s 
Venetian Despatches, in which no documents are calendared ex- 
cept such as refer to England or English affairs, As an instance 
in point we print the following brief extract at p. 651:— 

g April. Count Burello to the Emperor. 

“Would have written before concerning the affairs [of Naples] had he 
not been sure that both Don Ugo and the Prince of Orange send frequent 
reports. He will not, however, let the courier depart without assuring his 
Imperial Majesty of his readiness to sacrifice his person, family, and 
fortune for the Imperial service.” Naples: gth April, 1528. 


We think it would be impossible to allege that the above 
extract throws the smallest gleam of light upon English affairs, 
And there is an immense number of very long pa of which the 
same might be safely said. Now we do not scruple to say that we 
are glad that the editor of the Spanish papers has taken this 
line, for we fear we are not likely to get the Simancas documents 
analysed at the expense of the Spanish Government. At the 
same time a reasonable objection might be made to this way of 
including papers which do not-relate distinctly to English athicn, 
on the ground of the great increase in the bulk of letterpress added 
to the collection of the Master of the Rolls. The size and the 
number of volumes of these Calendars will of course also be mate- 
rially increased by the insertion of duplicates such as we have 
reason to suppose must appear in the next volume of Spanish 
despatches, and which have been analysed in anticipation in Mr, 
Brewer's last part of his last volume. 

As far as the present volume is concerned there is not much 
reason to complain. For communications between England and 
Spain we have in Mr. Brewer's Calendar little beyond the letters of 
Lee and Ghinucci, of which no copies were likely to exist anywhere 


* Culendar of Letter>, Despatches, and State Papers reiating to the 
Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at 
Si and elsewhere. Vol. IIL, Part Il. Henry VIIL, 1527-1 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. Published by the authority of the Lo 
Commuissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 
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but in English repositories; whereas, as regards the despatches | 
sent by Queen harine and the Imperial Ambassador Don 
Thigo de Mendoza to the Emperor, none of these would be 
likely to have reached England excepting in the case of their 
being intercepted by the way. It is almost needless to say that 
these are of the highest interest, and enable us to see the whole his- 
tory of the celebrated Breve = a may by the Queen in October 
1528, which so discomfited Wolsey and the King, as well as if 
we had been admitted to the secrets of both parties. That story 
has never been told at length in books of history, simply because 
there were not materials enough to enable the reader to form 
a judgment. The genuineness of the Breve had been called in 
question, and at the time when Dr. Lingard wrote his History, 
he thought it desirable to append a note to this part of the divorce, 
giving the arguments which, in his opinion, disposed of the 
allegation that it was a forgery. With his usual sagacity he 
decided rightly, and with his usual caution expressed himself 
somewhat hesitatingly in favour of its genuineness. ‘‘I am inclined,” 
he says, “ to believe that the Breve was genuine.” We commend 
to our readers to read the whole of the rest of this note, which at 
every point shows how completely master of the subject Dr. 
Lingard was, and how everything that he there asserts has been 
amply confirmed by subsequent discoveries of State Papers both 
in Spain and at Venice. 

The story of the Breve we must reserve for another occasion. 
Meanwhile we have not quite done wtih our criticism of the 
mode of execution of this volume. First, then, we observe that 
the type is the same as that used in previous volumes, much 
— than that adopted by Mr. Brewer in his latter volumes, 
and even larger than that in which his first volume was 
printed. This large print is a delightful set-off against the un- 
wieldy size and shape of most of the Calendars issued by 
the Masters of the Rolls, which are difficult to keep open 
because of their thickness, and impossible to be held 
in the hand owing to their weight. But, this being so, 
we are at a loss to invent an excuse for the many errors of 
pr ting. Of course we welcome the ten pages of additions and 
evurrections to both parts which appear at the end; but even some 
of these indicate a certain amount of ignorance of English history 
which we should not have expected in one so generally accom- 
plished as Don Pascual de Gayangos unquestionably is. In many 
eases he has boldly avowed his mistakes where perhaps the error 
might have escaped observation, but there still remain errors 
apparently of the press, and some mistakes of fact, which require 
correction. A ludicrous instance of the former, somewhat calcu- 
lated to mislead, occurs in the very first page of the index, where 
the Cardinal of Ancona is stated to have summoned “ Il Vecchio.” 
It is not every reader who would be familiar with the English 
State Papers of the period in which Accolti is styled the old man, 
and which enables us to pronounce that the word summoned has 
been put in type from the MS., which supplied the word surnamed. 
It is scarcely worth while to refer to other instances of a similar 
kind which show that the correction of the press has been 
assigned to an inferior hand. We fear the mistakes of English 
history and geography must be put down to the fault of the editor. 
There is a mistake ot each kind in a single despatch. Don Iiigo 
de Mendoza, writing to the Emperor, assigns as a reason for 
Campeggio refusing to make a public entrance into London that, 
“ so long as the Church [in England] is not reinstated in all she has 
lost, it seemed to him that her Cardinals should give no signs of 
joy or satisfaction, and that for this reason he wears a very long and 
untrimmed beard in sign of mourning.” Now it is true that Cam- 

io was Bishop of Salisbury at the time, and, if the Church 
Fin England] had experienced any great loss, he might have fitly 
ap in mourning array on that account; but the allusion 
which the editor has so unfortunately attempted to explain by 
inserting the words {in England ]}” within brackets is to the sack of 
Rome, which had taken place between four and five months earlier 
in the year, and the graphic details of which occupy so large a 
in the earlier part of this volume of State Papers. The 
caitor might, one would think, have known that on the very day 
after this despatch was sent off, Campeggio’s secretary Florian, at 
the first audience with the King, made a speech in which he 
dwelt so eloquently on the calamity of Italy and Rome that those 
who were present were moved to tears. 

The other instance of an absurd mistake, in the same despatch, 
is the following :— 

In Scotland, I am told, there has been dissension between the King’s 
mother and the Count of Anguche her husband, who held the government 
of the country in his hands. They say that most of the Scottish nobility 
have taken the Queen’s part, and expelled Angus from Scotland. He is 
now at Varuich { Warwick], on the frontiers of that kingdom on the Eng- 
lish side, and there is now [in London] a brother of the Earl, negotiating 
his restoration to power as before.—P. 822. 


If the expression “on the frontiers of that kingdom” had been 
omitted, it might perhaps have been pardonable to suppose that 
Angus had retired to Warwick, though so improbable a supposi- 
tion would have required some investigation on the part of the 
editor to ascertain why he should have travelled so far south. Of 
course the place is Berwick-upon-Tweed, which was etymologi- 
cally quite as natural an explanation of a Spaniard’s way of writing 
Varuich as Warwick could be. Again, whoever is responsible for 
the Index ought to have known how to spell the name of John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who in the body of the work appears 


with the proper English spelling of his name, but figures in 
the index as Fischer. Ws tight thie of 


of which are of much consequence. There is, however, one 
of more importance at p. 327. It is inconceivable how any 
one who must have known of the part played by Gardiner 
on the King’s behalf in the matter of the divorce could have sup- 
posed either that he was Bishop of Winchester in 1527, or that 
the Imperial Ambassador could have spoken of him in these 
terms :— 

The better to refute the malicious arguments of these people [Gardiner], 
the bishop of Wyncestre, who is a great lawyer and a good servant of the 
Queen, was of opinion that the present Pope should make good any defi- 
ciency which might exist in the brief, but this would have been equal to 
acknowledging that there had been a flaw in the dispensation and conse- 
quently that the Queen’s daughter was illegitimate. 

The “bishop” alluded to is Fox, who had been the first to bring 
Wolsey into the notice of Henry VII. 

We have been engaged in this article in pointing out errors which 
a little care will enable the editor to avoid in the continuation 
of the Calendar; but in pointing out the single defect in the volume 
we trust we shall not be thought to disparage the general mastery 
of European affairs possessed by Don Pascual de Gayangos, or to 
underrate the skill with which the Calendar has in the main been 
produced. We shall attempt on a future occasion to give some 
account of the Spanish version of affairs, which, taken as a supple- 
ment to the English papers, tells us perhaps all that we shall ever 
know of the transactions of the year 1528 as regards the celebrated 
Breve which has furnished matter for so much controversy. 


(To be continued.) 


THREE MINOR NOVELS.* 


Wwe have in the first of these novels the story of a young lady 
who has strength of mind enough five times to refuse an 
offer of marriage from an earl, and in the end is rewarded, as she 
deserves to be, by marrying him and becoming a countess. She 
was, indeed, worthy of being ennobled, for when the story opens, 
long before she could have had the slightest hope of winning the 
affections of Claud Alured Lyulph, sixth Earl of St. Aulay, she 
never “ wore a washing dress twice without sending it to the 
laundry to be done up.” Such indifference to the washerwoman’s 
bills in early youth surely gives much the same kind of promise of 
future greatness as was given by various signs in the childhood of 
Cyrus and other heroes of antiquity. It was all in vain that Daisy,. 
time after time, from a strong sense of duty, refused the Earl’s- 
hand and engaged herself to her cousin David. We had accepted 
the omen of the laundry, and knew that, whatever obstacles might 
be in her path, she at least would fulfil her fate. The Earl, on 
his part, was not altogether negligent in his dress; for though 
on week days he lounged about in a grey suit, yet on Sunday— 
nay, two Sundays running—he wore a frock-coat in church. In 
fact, his whole appearance at divine service was amost gratifying 
testimony to the profound respect shown by the higher nobility to 
the Church. “ In some ways,” we are told, “ the Earl was unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous; he had not hesitated to make love to 
other men’s wives.” But what an excellent effect must have been 
produced in the neighbourhood as on Sunday “ his carriage drives 
noisily up to the door, the steps are let down with some bustle by 
the footman, and Lord St. Aulay enters the sacred building. He 
is tall; he is distinguished-looking; he is perfectly reverent in 
his behaviour”; and he wears a frock coat. When he reaches his 
pew, “he stands a moment there, and prays into his hat; then”— 
and it is on such points that, in the present troubled state of the 
Church, we like to have the most exact information as to the 
habits of our old nobility—“ he sits down and occupies himself 
with his Prayer-book and hymn-book; finally, leaning back in a 
corner of the big pew, which he has all to himself, he folds his 
arms, and awaits the beginning of the service with a face on 
which no expression can be detected but that of serious 
quiescence.” Here is no encouragement given to Ritualism. It 
is ina pew, that great stronghold of Protestantism, and not on an 
open bench, that Claud Alured Lyulf, sixth Earl of St. Aulay, sits, as. 
his mother no doubt sat before him, the revered Claudia Gwladys. 
Ermyntrude, wife, or rather, we should say, Lady or Countess, of 
Alured Evelyn Lyulf, fifth Earl of St. Aulay. Perhaps, however, 
it would not be altogether safe to infer from the habits of this ear!. 
that all our nobility are equally simple in their ecclesiastical tastes.. 
On one occasion he so far lay down his high rank as to breakfast 
on three mutton chops. On another occasion, when he was. 
setting off to London, he sent his man with the luggage in a fly 
to the station, and “then the Earl on horseback rides chrongh 
the village, taking the same road as his valet; there is 
no parade of any kind; he goes, as he came, without 
any flourish of trumpets.” It might be thought that an 
earl of such simple and inexpensive tastes, who even was not 
above travelling on the same road as his valet, would be shocked 
by Daisy’s extravagance in her washing-bill. He is not so, how- 
ever, and, though it is not expressly stated in so many words, yet 
we have little doubt that, if our author had not forgotten to enter 


* Daisy and the Earl. A Novel. By Constance Howell. London: 
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into particulars on the point, it would have been seen that in the 
matter of white waistcoats he himself was as nice as the young 
lady. Why Daisy on each of the five occasions refuses the 
Earl we scarcely had patience enough to make out. When it is 
known that a young lady is at the end of the story to marry a 
young gentleman, surely the reader may be excused who is very 
indifferent as to why for a certain number of months they do not 
marry. A certain amount of indulgence, moreover, should be 
shown to an unfortunate critic who has not only to make out 
the plot of the story, but also—a far harder task—to keep himself 
awake as he reads such passages as the following :— 

A tired man of fashion sitting down on the grass beside a daisy, may 
examine it, moralize over it, be charmed with it ; all this he will do if in 
the mood, but he will hardly put it in his buttonhole and carry it away 
with him into the haunts of men. That place of honour is reserved for the 
exotic, which, however, does not wake in his breast such tender sentiments 
as the field-flower has done. Shall we blame him because, having expended 
a good deal of genuine feeling on the flower, he leaves it? And if the 
flower in question is not a flower, but a heart, must we of necessity call him 
a villain? There was not much wisdom in that remark of Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne’s, “ Only a villain would do it.” 


To those who have the same eagerness to enjoy the society of the 


great with the same chance of seeing their wishes gratified as _ 


nniless boys staring in at the windows of a pastrycook’s shop 

ve to enjoy the sweets within, we can confidently reconimend 
Daisy and the Earl. By any one else it would be looked upon as 
a very silly, dull story. 

If Daley, the heroine of the last story, five times refused an earl, 
yet in the end she accepted him. She gets her reward, but in 


point of interest she certainly falls far short of Arnie Lawrence, | 
the heroine of Noble by Heritage, who not only refuses a marquess | 


early in the book, but refuses him to the end. It might perhaps 
be possible, by the help of the Heralds’ Oflice, to draw up a kind 
of table which would show the comparative strength required to 
xefuse a proposal of marriage when made by the different ranks of 
the nobility. Given that an offer from a duke equals in power 
a hundred, that from a marquess might be put, say, at eighty, while 
one from an earl should be valued at fifty. It would then become 


a matter of interesting calculation how many times an earl’s offer, 


must be repeated before it equalled a single one from a marquess. 
For, as in gunnery twenty shots from a lighter cannon might not 
equal, in the effect produced, one from a heavier cannon, though it 
threw only a shot double or treble the weight, so in matrimonial 
et one offer from a marquess might more severely try the 
efensive power of a young lady who was moved by a strong sense 
of duty to decline him than hali-a-dozen offers from an earl. We are 
glad to state, as an encouragement to young ladies in the simple 
og of duty, that Annie does not do so very badly in the end. 
or the lawyer's clerk with whom she had all along been in 
love, the grandson of a constable on the father’s side and 
of a hairdresser on the mother’s, turns out to be no longer 
Shelton Coe, but Sir Shelton de Caux, a descendant of an elder 
branch of the Fitzwarren family. Moreover, “ in accordance with 
the will of a certain Godolphin de Caux, very large properties were 
devised to his direct male heir in the seventh generation, and, 
always supposing the hypothesis as to the descent of the Coes from 
the De Caux to be correct, Shelton was the rightful heir.” If Coe 
was a descendant of a De Caux, Annie Lawrence on her side was 
a godchild of a De Burgh, who in his turn was a descendant of a 
De Caux. There is a wonderful complication about the estate 
which the hero is entitled to as the seventh descendant of Godol- 
phin de Caux, and which at the same time the heroine is entitled 
to under her godfather’s will. Still, as the young people marry, 
the complication does not in the end amount to much. It had, 
however, given rise to a great deal of villany on the part of a crafty 
uncle and his nephew, who exhibit all that wickedness which, to 
judge from the stories that come before us, would seem to be the 
characteristic of old family solicitors. The uncle and nephew forge 
deeds, embezzle vast sums of money, and keep the unfortunate Coe or 
Da Caux so long ina madhouse that he becomes a raving lunatic. At 
this part of the story we confess that we fully expected that the 
heroine was to marry the Marquess after all, for as yet we 
had not the least suspicion that Coe was heir to an ancient 
baronetecy. He was a lunatic and at death’s door, and “ the 
nobleman renewed his suit, backed by Sir Joshua and Lady Dere- 
ham.” We really think that Mr. Pardon would have done wisely 
to have let the unfortunate barber's grandson die off either mad or 
sane. There could never have been any objection to his bringing 
him back to reason just before dying, so that he might have joined 
bs hands of the heroine and the Marquess and have given them his 
essing. 

Mr. Pardon, like the author of Daisy and the Earl, takes a great 
pleasure in making his readers thoroughly familiar with fashionable 
life. He sings the praises of Pall Mall, “the most architecturally 
beautiful street in Babylon junior.” “Almost every house,” he 
says, “ is a fit residence for a prince. And, indeed, in one of them 
a prince and princess do reside.” He has a keen admiration for 
“footmen idling in all the pride of new liveries, silk stockings, and 
powdered hair,” and he them “a gallant show and retinue 
ministering to wealth and pride.” Nay, he even condescends to 
admire the very waiters in a Pall Mall Club, and tells how one of 
them “came with'a card upon a silver tray, and presented it with 
the noiseless thoroughbred peculiar to Club attendants.” He 

- would do well, however, if he would stick to his marquesses, baro- 
nets, footmen, and waiters, and not aim at facetiousness. Dull as 
he is when among’ great people and great people’s servants, he is 
dull beyond the powers of imagination to conceive when he attempts 


| ajoke. But why should he go against nature? The readers that 


he is likely to have are not at all the sort of people who ask for a 
joke. So long as they have fine writing and fine they will 
be content. We should like, by the way, to ask Mr. Pardon to 
what comprehensive period in history he refers when he writes of 
“the coffee and chocolate houses to which Johnson, Burke, Steele, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, and other clubbable men of the 
period were wont to resort.” 

Not a little superior to either of these stories is Miss Geraldine 
Butt’s Christmas Roses. We cannot, however, allow that she 
rightly describes these Roses when she calls them “Tales for 
Young People.” The second tale is a common love-story of a 
young lady who has the bad taste to flirt with two brothers at the 
same time. To make the matter still worse, the elder of the 
brothers, whom in the end she marries, is already engaged to 
another young lady. Miss Edgeworth wrote for young people her 
Popular Tales and her Moral Tales. Miss Butt’s story of the flirt 
might, for all we know, be popular enough, but it could scarcely 
deserve to be included in the moral series. Not that there is any 
harm in it when measured by the common standard of the stories 
of the present day. Compared with Daisy and the Earl, or Noble by 


Heritage, its merits, indeed, are very great. The author, however, 
| invites a severer criticism when she claims that she is writing for 
| Young People. The more young people keep to simple stories, and 
| the less they read of flirting, the better, to our mind, it will be 
for them. ‘The first and longest of Miss Butt’s stories is ger | 
enough—a little too sentimental perhaps, but with that we wi 
not quarrel. The heroine, Dieudonnée, is a little French 
girl who runs off from home to join her brother who, 
she fancies, is besieged in Paris. Her flight is prettily 
told, and her adventures, though somewhat improbable, 
are yet interesting. We do not clearly understand how 
she managed to get into Paris, for we have no recollection of the 
time when, after the siege had begun, the Prussians gave “ the 
women and children a free pass into the provinces.” Dieudonnée 
was allowed to go in as the Parisian women and children poured 
out. However, ladies are not expected to be exact in military 
matters, and so long as they write as pretty astory as Dieudonnée, 
they may execute all the military manceuvres they please. It is 
not only in warfare that Miss Butt blunders. In one of her stories 
she represents the heroine’s brother as going back to Oxford in 
“the long August days.” Before many years have passed there 
may, for all we know, be a term kept at Oxford in what is now 
the Long Vacation; but the change has not been made as yet. 
As ladies will write of University Tite, let us hope that in time at 
Girton College a generation of female novelists will be trained 
who will be able to write of Cambridge at least with some de, 
of correctness. ‘Till that time comes ladies would do well, if they 
send their young men to the University, to write in es general 
terms as possible. 
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PALACE.—_GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

MONDAY. June 25..............- MESSIAH 
WEDNESDAY. June 27.. SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, June 29 .............-ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

Principal Vocalists. 

Madame ADELINA PATTI and 
Mdile. ALBANI. 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON and 
Madame EDITH WYNNE, 
Madame SUTER, 
Madame PATEY. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
Mr. CUMMINGS, 
Signor FOLI, 
Herr HENSCHEL, 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Solo Organ......Mr. W. T. BEST. Organist......Mr. WILLING. 
Conductor........ Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Pr'ccs of Sets (including Admission) : Central Area, 3 Guineas and £} Guineas; Galleries, 
2) Guineas and 2 Guineas. 
Single Stall Tickets may be had, 25s., 21s., and 15s. 


M este. AL UNION.—JAELL with AUER, last time this 

. Tuesday. June 26, Quarter-past Three, St. Jam i \ N 
Beethoven (first time); Trio, B. flat, Schubert ; Quartet in D, 
Piano Solo, Jacll. ‘Vickets. 73. €d. each. to be had of Lucas & Co., and. Ollivier, Bond Street, 
and Austin, at the Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entrance. 


Professor ELLA, Director, 


THE s SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The EIGHTY- BIG y OP: 

ice NOW OPEN. Eat, From 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


“ CURIST LEAV ING the PRA TORIUM.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 2 feet; with * Dream of Pilate'’s Wife,” “ ve 
at the DORE GALL ERY. 35 New Bond Street. Dally. 


CPYSTAL 


subject except German. This to disprove the charge of * cramming.” 
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LBEUF, NORMANDY.—Monsieur and Madame MON- 

CH ATRE. residing in the neighbourhood of Elbeuf (half-an- hour from Rouen b 

Rail), Peemendy, receive into their family, on moderate terms, THREE YOUNG ENGLIS: 
GENTLEMEN for Educational purposes, with a view to the Civil Service Examination. and 
more especially for the acquisition of the French J.a lage. Special arrangements can be 
made with Masters for German, Music, &c., in Elbeuf or Rouen. Elbeut occupies a beautiful 
and healthy site on te banks of the Seine, and is very easily reac hed from England, vid New- 
haven and Dieppe. MONCHATRE is a clergyman of the Reformed Church of France, and 

can refer to the fe flowing ladies and gentlemen who have had Sons under his care. 

Lady Arrow 41 aig ‘s Hall. Brentwood, Essex ; Rev. T. T. Rowsell, 3 W estbourne Square, 
London ; Mrs. Hay. Wateringbury. Maidstone, Kent; Manley Hopkins, Esq., St. 
Lords, L 3 Buildings, Cornhill, London; A. W. Dubvourg, Esq., Judicial Office, House of 


London, have permitted references. 
‘HE UNIVERSITY and ARMY EXAMINATIONS.— 


The RECTOR of a Parish in a retired and healthy neighbourhood, late Wrangler and 
Fellow, and successful as a ‘Tutor, wishes for ne or Two PUPILS to share the studies of 
his Sons, preparing for Cambridge and Woolwich. Facilities for Dra awing and Modern Lan- 
guages. Boating Boating, Fishing, «ec. Terme, 200 Guir Guineas. — Address, Dr. 8.,7 Suffolk street, Pall Mall. 


So ARBOROUGH.—The Rev. J. BEDFORD, M.A., Oxford 


late Scholar of Lincoln Coll., and for six years Head Classical Assistant-Master at 
School), assisted by Mr. H. B.A. (Jun. Opt.) Cambridge, 
EDUCATES BUYS for the Public Schools, &c. Fuil particulars on application. Fees tor 
Boys between Seven and Fwelve, it 100 Guineas a A year. 


So: ARBOROUGH. — Mr. BERNSTEIN (Chancellor's Gold 
zbroke's fxmily, and sometime Lecturer in 


Medallist, Private Tutor in Lora Boli 
Aberdeen University) receives TWELVE GE) szEMEN’S SONS for thorough education 
in Classics, Prose and Verse Composition, and} fodern 1. anguace: irect preparation given 


for Eton, Harrow, and Shrew sbury 5 Fees, 60 tol 60 to 100 | Guine as, according to age. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 


Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 


JRESIDENCE in a GERMAN FAMILY.—A —A GERMAN 
Freiburg. in Baden, are anxious to receive into 


OFFICER and his WIFE, living i 
their house Four or Five YOUNG LADIES, from F.fteen and upwards. Lessons given in 
the best North German yy Unrestricted use of an excellent piano. Great musical and 
social advantages. ‘Term ) per annum. The best references.—Address, the Rev. G. A. 
SEY nOUR, oly Trinity Winchester. 


RESIDENCE in GERMANY.—LADIES desiring to reside 
in for Education or Health can be received into a German Family, at 
Heidelberg. to Professor Heideiberg. 


“VACATION TOUR.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN, accus- 


Travel, and a thorough Linguist. is open to take Charge of TWO GENTLE- 
MEN'S sons, to accompany him tor a Two Months’ Ramble on the Continent, starting 
July 15.—For references and inclusive terms, address, E. B., Post Office, Newbury, Berks. 


CHISLERURST and BROMLEY, a district justly regarded as one of the healthiest and most 
beautiful in the vicinity of the Metropolis, and possessing unrivalled facilities of access. 
The elegant Residence of the late CHARLES TELFOR $q.. comprising an Elizabethan 
Mansion, perfect in its arrangement and appointments, standing high, on a gravel soil, 
with a south aspect, environed by its beautiful grounds, and commanding views over 
Hayes Common, Keston, and the neighbouring finely-wooded country. With pos- 
session. 


ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & CO. have 

ed instructions to SELL by AU UTION. at the Mart, on Puestew: July 3, the 

va ‘uable Fl FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, known as the Widmore Lodge Estate, 
situate on the Chislehurst Road, at Bromley, Kent, and only 10 miles from Town. The mansion 
was erected ee for the late Owner, and bears evidence of remarkable skill and taste ix 


its sa ghly substantial structure of red brick with Bath-stone dress- 
ings, and hasa handsome elevation in the Elizabethan style. It contains 12 excellent Bed- 
and 1 r as, Bath and Box-rooms, spacious Entrance and Inner Halls.a 


suite of elegant Reception Rooms, decorated in ae 9 and communicating witha 
tinely proportioned Conservatory, measuring about 50ft. by 27 ft. 6, paved with Minton’s tiles, 
and having doors opening to the broad Terrace- walk on the southern ng ; alsoa very com- 
plete set of Domestic Offices, with ample Cellarage. e 
lodge entrance with carriage drive, adorned by remarkably fine pines ve oter conifer, and 
is surrounded bv upwards of 144 acres of park-like lands, ornamented by some stately elms. 
and encircled by luxuriant shrubberies containing magnificent specimens of hardy shrubs of 
the choicest descriptions, many of which have attained "the proportions of forest trees, and the 
variety of foliage forming a strikin. ng feature in connexion with the Estate. The Stabling is 
lofty, well fitted, and ventilated, and affords accommodation for several horses and carriages. 
here are a capital set of Model Farm Buildings, and an excellent cottage for gardener or 
———. together with ranges of Vineries with tne choiccst Vines in full bearing, Orchard 
dd stove houses, and every convenience for a Gentleman’s Establishment. There will also 
be included the oid fashioned Roadside Inn, known as the Bird-in-Hand, ‘a valuable posses- 


LIJAI WALTON —EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
Works. NOW OPEN ai Burlington Gallery. Piccadilly. Stee 


including Catalogue, Is. 
YAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
Patron~The QUEEN. 


Sepctal, APPEAL.—The Council of the Colleze and the Committee appoint 

last General Meeting are now making an earnest effort to place the Institution on a 2 - = 

anent basis. Many eligible candidates awaiting admission are excluded from lack of 

nds. It is also considered most desirable to cominence at once the foundation of the School, 
which was one of the original objects lated on the of the College. 

The co-operation in this good work of all lovers of the Drama and the Public generally is 
urgently of annually, Dovations of Ten Guineas and 
upwar 3, constitute a Lite Governor, and may be forwarded to the Bank y' 

Co., Strand, or to the SECRETARY, at the Oftices, 411 Strand. 


WETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £60 


J annum Competition in July.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Fettes College, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed fur October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
‘ourteen aads half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preterred. in Classics or 


athemat: Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons. 50G Saincuns Lat 60 
10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the 


IGHGATE SCHOOL—SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY’S 


sior either a high rent or a considerable premium, and the entire control of 
which i is in the bade of the owner of this property. Chislehurst and Bromley Stations are 
within 1} mile, and Bickley Station within 10 minutes’ walk of the property. ay be viewed 
by cards to be obtained of the Auctioneers. Particulars and conditions of sale 1 may be had ot 
Messrs. CHARLES STEVENS, Solicitors, 14 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; at the aes of Messrs. 
BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER, Land Agents, Town Hall, Bromley ; ;and o Messrs. Fare- 
BROTHER, ELLts, CLARK, & Co., 5 Lancaster Place, Strand, and 18 Old Beoad Street, E.C. 


GROUND RENTS, CITY of LONDON.— 


COMMISSIONERS ERS of the CITY of LONDON are pre; 
for the e VALU ABLE FREEHOLD GROUND 
REV ERSIONS of the Prem 
No. 1. Premises, LUDGATE CIRCUS, extending from Fleet Street to New Bridge Street, 
let to Mr. Samuel Sansom, on Building Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a 
sy Rent of £1,050 a year. 

Premises, No. 34, on the North side of the POULTRY, let to Messrs. Salaman, on 
Building Lease, having ubout eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 
a and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 

le. 
Proposals are to be addressed to the undersigned, at this Office. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the hizhest or any offer. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


red to 
ENTS 


__ Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; June 1, 1877. 

ANSION.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, FURNITURE, 

and FIXTURES of an unusually fae and noble MANSION, in a fashionable and 

convenient district near Town. The Premises, with extensive and beautiful Grounds, are 

ada ted to the purposes of a Private Residence, College, first-class School, or other 
r 


a ma ay Yan —For full particulars apply to W. F., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhiil, 
London, 


Be ACING AIR.—A FURNISHED Ten-roomed HOUSE, 
high on Malvern Hills, to LET to a careful tenant, at Five Guineas a Week— Eighteen 
a Month> Partial attendance.— Address, M.A., Nocton Vicarage, near Lincoln. 


NATION AL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, Limited. 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 
May be deposited for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar Proof Vaults of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.C. 


H{YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Phusician_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin.” For a and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the p Private i Park. © 


FOUNDATION.—There will bean ELECTION in July to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £20 a year, tenable fur Four years. 
;_the other Six are open to all 
will July 19. 
_Application to be made to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Highgate. N. 
L VERN 
The NEXT TERM will bezin on Monday, September 24. 
THE 
—The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D._ Head-Master_E. FYNES-CLIN 
with te ‘other Resident Masters. 150 BOYS prepared for the 
ship to Oxford of fi Three 
Sa oie = i= years, annually in r. Terms, 60, 70, and 80 Guineas. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (susenssor to Dr. HLL). 
for the Prefessional Life, the and the Public 


For Two of these preference be given to if quali- 

M A vi COLLEGE 

COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Military. Naval, Indian, and Civil Service Competitions, and the Publie Schools. A Scholar- 

CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
&c., apply to the HEAD-. 


ALVERN.—DR. RAYNER’S HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 


BLISHMENT, having recently undergone extensive al 


and ir is 
for = reception of Invalids and others.—For Prospectus apply to RAYNER, 
-D., 
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